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—Aifarte. AIR MEMO 


Facts on the Air Age 


by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


MARTIN 2-0-2 FIRST in short take-offs, serves smaller airports, more airports. First in 


convenience with built-in steps which save loading time. 


irst with faster servicing be- 


cause of 2-0-2’s numerous access hatches and faster pressure fueling. First in comfort 
with new type, comfortable seats that fit body contours for a smooth trip, that aid 
relaxation with pillow-soft, built-in headrests, plus a wonderful view from extra-large, 


non- fogging windows 


YOUR SHIRT, SIR Seems bachelors are 
having their troubles getting shirts back 
from the laundry in one European country. 
One irate young man solved the problem 
by packaging his dirty linen and airmail- 
ing it to the States for laundering. The 
shirts came back via the same sky-route 
in just three days, or two and a half weeks 
faster than the local laundry’s delivery! 


> ? 2 


HIGH LIGHTS An overseas airline has 


started on a contract to fly eggs from 
California to Guam. The first flight carried 
7050 dozen Charles A. Lindbergh is 


working without compensation as a 
research consultant for the Air Force on 
high altitude and “cruise control” flight 
problems affecting heavy bombers... Just 
25 years ago, Amelia Earhart was granted 
an airplane license. Flying her own plane, 


she rose to nearly 11,000 feet in taking her 


tests... A new Universal Air Travel plan 
is in effect which will enable travelers to 
buy air transportation almost anywhere 


in the world » 7 it card, 


HARD-HITTING PROTECTION. . . Designed as 
one of the Navy’s most potent weapons, the 
Martin AM-1 Mauler dive-torpedo bomber 
lives up to its name...it carries an extreme- 
ly heavy bomb load and boasts dev astating 
firepower, combining powerful protection 
and effective assault for our Navy! 





PIONEER BOMBER .. . The Martin Model 
MB, first twin-engine bomber, set the 
pattern for bomber airplanes in 1918, the 
year it was perfected. The design was so 
sound that the basic version was used for 
many other purposes: carrying the mail, 
night flying, multi- -passenger flights, scores 
of others. Probably no airplane ever 
served as many needs as the famous MBI 
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France Opposes 
Return of the Ruhr 


The Ruhr Valley is one of the 
most important valleys in the world. 
Rich in coal fields, the Ruhr is the 
center of German industry, especially 
iron and steel manufacturing. (See 
map. ) 

But the Ruhr is—and always has 
been—a valley of trouble. It is the 
place where Germany manufactured 
most of its guns, tanks, and ammu- 
nition for both World Wars. 

Today the Ruhr, which is about 95 
miles long and 65 miles wide. lies in 
the U. S.-Great Britain occupation 
zones. It is controlled by U. S. and 
British officials. 

The U. S. believes the Ruhr’s many 
coal mines and iron and steel plants 
should be returned to their German 
wners. Britain feels the same way. 
But France, which was overrun 
twice by Germany, does not want 
the Ruhr returned to Germany. 

Why do the U. S. and France dis- 
agree about the Ruhr? 

The U. S. says that if it is returned 
to Germany, the Ruhr will produce 
still more of the materials needed 
today for European recovery. The 
U §S. promises to make sure the 
German owners don’t produce war 
materials. 

But France is afraid Germany will 
se the Ruhr for making war mate- 

ils. France insists on international 

trol of the Ruhr. This means that 
Germany would rot get back the 
Ruhr. Instead, other countries would 

n the Ruhr. 
lo show France that they see her 
of the problem, the U. S. and 
Britain invited France to a discus- 
1 of the best way to handle the 














Map shows location of Ruhr valley. 


Ruhr. France accepted the invita- 
tion. But many people believe France 
still will insist on international con- 
trol of the Ruhr. 

Today the Ruhr turns out 300,000 
tons of coal a day and seven million 
tons of steel a year. Before World 
War II, the Ruhr produced about 
400,000 tons of coal a day and 10 
million tons of steel a year. 


India’s Untouchables 


India recently wiped out a blot on 
its record as a great country. It 
passed a law ending a part of its 
caste (class) system. 

Under the caste system, India’s 
population of 400 million is divided 
into four classes. The top class is the 
priests. This class is called the 
Brahmans (BRAH-mans). The next 
class is the military leaders, then the 
farmers and traders, and finally the 
servants. 

About 40 million persons didn’t 
belong to any caste. These people 
were called Pariahs (puh-RI-uhs) 
which means “outcasts.” Another 
name for Pariahs was Untouchables. 

Before the new law was passed, 
the Untouchables lived in slums and 
wore rags. They could not mix with 
people of other classes. They could 
not visit public places. They could 
not pray in the temples. When they 
met a Brahman, they had to fall in 
the street gutter and cry, “I am an 
Untouchable.” 

They were called “God's people,” 
because it was believed in India that 
ne one except God wanted them. 

Under the new law these people 
are no longer outcasts. The new law 
reads: 

“Untouchability is abolished (done 
away with) and its practice in any 
form is forbidden.” 


CHINESE COMMUNISTS WIN SUCHOW 


The Chinese Communists have 
captured Suchow from Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Nationalist army. Suchow is 
200 miles from Nanking, capital of 
Nationalist China. 

When they took Suchow, the Com- 
munists also captured 20,000 wound- 
ed Nationalist soldiers left behind by 
Chiang’s fleeing army. 

(For more on China’s civil war 
see December 8 issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic.) 
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Jimmie and his prize-winning farm. 


4-H Prize Winner 


About 400 hours of hard spare- 
time work building a model farm 
rewarded Jimmie Sutherland, 15, of 
Windsor, Missouri, with a free trip 
to Chicago and a $200 scholarship 
prize. 

His model has the latest electrical! 
methods that can be used on a farm 
today—down to a real wiring system. 

Jimmie, another boy, and four 
girls were selected as winners of the 
National 4-H Better Methods Elec- 
tric Contest. The 4-H is a club for 
boys and girls living on farms. There 
are about 80,000 4-H clubs in the 
U. S. The 4-H clubs help teach farm 
boys and girls how to be good farm- 
ers, homemakers, and citizens. It 
teaches them the latest methods of 
scientific farming. 

Jimmie and his co-winners were 
selected from among 38 state win- 
ners. The other winners, who re- 
ceived the same prizes as Jimmy, 
are: Robert Norris, Alabama; Tommy 
Dale Mullins (a girl), New Mexico; 
Hazel Lanelle Brock, Georgia; Mar- 
delle Hopkins, West Virginia, and 
Joan Patten, Utah. 

Built on a scale of one-half inch to 
a foot, Jimmie’s model farm has a 
house, barn, garage, poultry house. 
and pump house. He built the model 
to help him illustrate talks on how 
to use electrical methods on farms 
Jimmie, a 4-H member for four years, 
is president of the junior class at 
Windsor High School. 

The 4-H contest was sponsored by 
the Westinghouse Educational Foun- 
dation. 
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This bridge and underpass allow planes and cars to move over the sqme 
area at the same time at New York International Airport. It is the firstve 


The Port of New York Authority 
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its kind in the world. Plane is an Air France Constellation. 





Revolt in Venezuela 


A new military government has 


seized power in Venezuela, the 
northernmost republic of South 
America. 


For more than 100 years now, 
nearly every new government in 
Venezuela has come into power by 
overthrowing the old government. 
Usually, high ranking army leaders 
help the new government seize 
power. Then the army leaders expect 
the new government to give the 
army whatever it wants. 

Recently the army leaders tried 
something else. They not only over- 
threw the government—but also 
made themselves the governing pow- 
er. Today an army lieutenant colonel, 
Carlos Delgado Chalbaud, is acting 
president of Venezuela's govern- 
ment. 


REASONS GIVEN 


The army leaders said they took 
over because the old government 
was paying too much attention to 
other problems—and not enough at- 
tention to army needs. President 
Romulo Gallegos was head of the 
old government. He was elected by 
the people last year. That was the 
first time a Venezuelan president 
had been chosen by direct vote. 

The army leaders also said that a 
new government is needed because 
Venezuela is in a chaotic (mixed up) 
condition. Acting President Chal- 
baud promises to let the people vote 
soon for president. 


Meantime, the military group 


which overthrew the government 
has set up a new cabinet. The group 
has ended freedom of speech, free- 
dom of the press, privacy of the 
home, and the right to hold public 
meetings. 

Venezuela is the second South 
American country to have its govern- 
ment overthrown recently. Last 
October a group of military men 
threw out President Bustamente as 
head of Peru’s government. 


U. N. Erases League’s Error; 
Returns Bugufi fo Urandi 


At a class meeting, the smallest 
girl or the biggest football star gets 
the same chance to speak. 

Every country—small or big—gets 
the chance to speak before the U. N. 

The king of Urundi in East Africa 
is glad the voices of small countries 
are heard in the U N. This is why: 

Before World War I, Urundi (uh- 
RUHN-dee) had a province called 
Bugufi (buh-GUH-fee). Urundi has 
an area of 20,000 square miles and 
a population of about 3,500,000. It 
lies on the eastern border of the Bel- 
gian Congo. 

In 1923, the League of Nations— 
the U. N. of its time—changed the 
boundaries of East Africa. By mis- 
take, the League gave Bugufi to a 
neighboring country, Tanganyika 
(tan-gan-YEE-kuh). 

When Bugufi was given away, 
the king was 11 years old. No one 
told him about the mistake. And his 
chiefs didn’t do anything about it. 
But when the king grew older, he 





learned about the League’s change. 


He decided to get Bugufi back. 

The king told the U. N. about the 
mistake. The U. N. looked into his 
story and decided he was right 
Next month it will do away with the . 
old boundary mistake—and return 
Bugufi to Urundi. Bugufi has a popu- 
lation of 15,000 and an area of 300 
square miles. 


SLIGHT PRICE DROP 


Our Government reports | that 
prices have dropped slightly from 
their all-time high. They have onl, 
dropped one-half of one per cet 
But it’s the first drop in seven 
months. 

How does the Government find 
out about price changes? 

Part-time workers report the 
prices of food, clothing, rent, fue! 
and so on in the 56 largest U. S 
cities. They do this by visiting smal 
and large stores three or four days 
each month. Then they send their 
reports to full-time workers in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The workers there make a 
chart showing price changes. 

To help people see how prices 
change, the Bureau compares the 
cost-of-living today with the cost-ot 
living in 1935 to 1939. The Bureau 
gives the 1930s period a rating o! 
100. Today’s prices have a rating of 
173.6—considerably higher than the 
1935 to 1939 rating. 


New U. 5: Pipeline 


Work soon will start on a U. S 
pipeline which will be the longest 
in the world. It will stretch 2,250 
miles between the Rio Grande valle) 
in Texas and New York City. Th: 
pipeline will carry natural gas which 
occurs in oil wells. 
eNatural gas is used for heating 
and cooking. Some gasoline is made 
from natural gas. The new pipeline 
will supply people in the eastern 
U. S. with a less expensive supp) 
of fuel for their automobiles and 
stoves. Ships and railroads now 
transport the fuel to the eastern sea- 
board but charge more money than 
the pipeline company plans to 
charge. 

A fuel company is paying $200.- 
000,000 for the pipeline, which wil! 
be finished by January, 1951. 
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Key West, the island of Cuba 

sprawls out like a great curved 
fsh. Its nose seems ready to bump 
into the island of Haiti, 50 miles 
away. Its back lies in the Atlantic 
Ocean, its stomach in the Caribbean 
Sea. Its tail flips in the mouth of the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

This great fish is about 730 miles 
long. Its width varies from 160 to 22 
miles. Of all the islands which lie 
between North America and South 
\merica, Cuba is the largest. 

It is also the most important. 
Why? Because it is the world’s big- 
sest sugar producer. Cuba produces 
more sugar than any other country 
n the world. This year Cuba pro- 
duced 6,675,000 tons of sugar. 

Cuba is an ideal place to grow 
war. The climate is warm all year 
round. The land is fairly level and 
is so rich that little fertilization is 
needed. Rain falls so often that there 
sno need for irrigation. The only 
dangers which threaten Cuba's sugar 

crops are a hurricane or a 
drought. 

Wherever you go in Cuba during 


(is 90 miles south of Florida’s 
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SUGAR BOWL OF THE AMERICAS 


sugar waving in the hot tropical sun. 
The cane looks just like what it really 
is—a gigantic grass. Sometimes it 
grows as high as 20 feet, but its 
average height is 12 feet. The stalk 
is often as thick as three inches in 
diameter. 

Sugar cane is planted not from 
seeds but from pieces of its own 
stalk which are placed in the earth. 
After they have taken root, they send 
out new shoots which grow into the 
tall stalks. 

It is not necessary to plant sugar 
cane each year. The same roots and 
stumps of stalks send out shoots for 
several growing seasons. 

When, after 12 to 15 months, the 
cane is full-grown, workers hack it 
down with huge knives or ma- 
chetes*. They cut off some of the 


chines with huge rollers. In that way 
the juice is removed from the cane. 
The juice is boiled, purified, and 
crystallized into raw sugar, which is 
coarse, sticky, and brown. 

The last step is to pack the raw 
sugar in jute bags and ship it to a 
sugar refinery. In the refinery raw 
sugar is purified and becomes snow- 
white. When packaged, this product 
is the sugar which you buy in a 
grocery store. 

Cuba does little refining. Its raw 
sugar is usually refined in the coun- 
try that buys the sugar. 

This means the largest amount of 
Cuba’s sugar is refined by its next- 
door neighbor, the United States. 
The U. S. is the biggest buyer of 
Cuban sugar. 

The -U. S. also buys sugar from 














the growing season, you see fields of top, leafy sections of the stalks. Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
These are saved for planting. The pines. And it raises some itself. The 
44 , Test of the cane is hauled away to U. S. has such a sweet tooth that it 
the sugar mills. 
There the cane is crushed by ma- * Means werd is defined on page 13. 
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consumes about one-fourth of the 
world’s sugar each year. 

But the U. S. buys its largest quan- 
tity of sugar from Cuba. Most of the 
sugar you eat as plain sugar, or in 
candy, chewing gum, or desserts, 
comes from Cuba. 

You can easily see how convenient 
it is that the world’s biggest sugar 
eater and the world’s biggest sugar 
producer are good neighbors. Cuba 
has a steady market for her sugar— 
the U. S. The U. S. has a steady sup- 
ply of sugar—Cuba. 

Cuban sugar is not only plentiful, 
it is also cheap. It is cheap because 
it is easy to raise and because the 
sugar workers are not well paid. 

You would not think that the 
cheapness of Cuban sugar creates a 
problem. But it does. This is why? 

Sugar cane is also a main crop 
in Puerto Rico and Hawaii. These 
islands are U. S. possessions. So the 
U.S. buys their products to help the 
people make a living. But sugar cane 
cannot be raised as cheaply in 
Puerto Rico as in Cuba. One reason 
is that much Puerto Rican land is 
worn out. Hawaiian sugar is also 
more expensive than Cuban. One 
reason is the cost of transporting it 
the long distance from Hawaii. 

Sugar is a main crop in the Philip- 
pines, which used to be a U. S. 
possession. When the U. S. gave the 
Philippines their freedom it prom- 
ised to help them by continuing to 




















1. Cane, planted every 5 to 20 
years, can be harvested yearly. 


buy their products. But sugar has to 
travel even farther to the U. S. from 
the Philippines than from Hawaii. 

The U. S. itself produces a small 
amount of sugar cane in Louisiana 
and in Florida. But it is a large pro- 
ducer of sugar beets, another im- 
portant source of sugar. Nineteen of 
our states produce sugar beets. Sugar 
from U. S. sugar beets is miuch more 
expensive than sugar from Cuban, 
Puerto Rican, Hawaiian, or Philip- 
pine sugar cane. 

What does all this mean? 

It means that the U. S. cannot buy 
all its sugar from the cheapest pro- 
ducer—Cuba. If the U. S. did this it 
would hurt our sugar-beet farmers, 
and Puerto Rican, Hawaiian, and 
Philippine sugar-cane raisers. 

So the.U. S. limits the amount of 
sugar it will buy from Cuba. 

Now let’s go back to Cuba. What 
problems are raised there by having 
the U. S. as the main sugar buyer? 
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Photo by Hilda Fisher Marx 


The president's palace in Havana. 
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2. January to March is harvest 
time. The cané is cut by hand. 


One big problem is that the U. S. 
has a big hand in Cuban affairs 
Eighty-five per cent of Cuba’s sugar 
plantations are owned and run by 
U. S. businessmen and companies. 

Here is another problem: 

Cuba’s prosperity depends on the 
price for which her sugar sells in 
the U. S. and on the amount the 
U. S. will buy. 

After sugar, Cuba’s biggest prod- 
uct is tobacco and tobacco products, 
chiefly cigars. The island also pro- 
duces large amounts of pineapples, 
bananas, coffee, cacao, and rice. 

Cedar, mahogany, and 
come from Cuba’s forests. Among 
the American republics, Cuba ranks 
second in manganese production 
and fifth in copper production. 

The U. S. buys 85 per cent of 
Cuba’s exports. Cuba in turn buys 70 
per cent of her imports from the U.S 
But most of Cuba’s money comes 
from sugar sales to the U. S. 
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CUBA DEPENDS ON U. S. 


The money Cuba earns from sales 
to the U. S. decides what kind of 
schools, roads, parks, health clinics, 
orphanages, and public buildings her 
government can build. It 
how much money many of her people 
can make. 

The U. S. and Cuba are trying to 
solve this difficult problem of sugar. 
They are good neighbors and neither 
one wants to hurt the other. 

To see how Cuba and the U. S. 
became friends, let’s go back to the 
early days of Cuban history. 

On October 28, 1492, just 16 days 
after Columbus landed on Watling 
Island in the Bahamas, his three 
ships sailed into a strange and lovely 
harbor to the south. This was Cuba. 
Columbus said it was the “most 
beautiful land human eyes have ever 
seen.” 

The Spaniards began their con- 
quest of Cuba in 1511. For a long 
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3. Oxen or tractor-pulled carts 4. Derricks 


carry cut cane to a railroad. 


time Cuba was Spain’s most impor- 
tant colony in the New World. 

Between 1763 and 1898 Cuba tried 
many times to free herself from 
Spanish rule. Not only did Cuba 
want freedom, but all around her 
other nations were winning theirs. 
By 1825 only Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
and Panama of the countries in the 
Western Hemisphere had not won 
freedom from Spain. In 1895 the 
biggest Cuban revolt broke out and 
this war finally led to Cuban inde- 
pendence. ~ 

The people of the ‘United States 
sympathized with the Cubans. Many 
of them sent food and clothing to 
the Cubans. Young men from the 
U. S. went to Cuba, joined the patriot 
army, and fought against the Span- 
ish forces. 


BATTLESHIP EXPLODES 


Finally, President McKinley sent 
the U. S. battleship Maine to Ha- 
vana-to protect U. S. citizens there. 
On Feb. 15, 1898, while lying in 
Havana harbor, the Maine blew up, 
killing 286 officers and men. The 
explosion was caused by a mine. 
Whether it was an accident, no one 
knows. 

In the U. S. the clamor for war 
with Spain reached its peak after the 
explosion of the Maine. Spain agreed 
to give Cuba her freedom and meet 
other demands made by our Govern- 
ment. But war fever ran high in the 
U. S. and on April 21, 1898, Congress 
declared war on Spain. The war 
lasted less than three months. 

As part of the peace terms, Spain 
gave Cuba her freedom. 

As well as helping Cuba win her 
treedom from Spain, the U. S. helped 
Cuba win freedom from a different 
kind of enemy—yellow fever. 

For many years the dread disease 
ot yellow fever had raged through 





* Means word is defined on page 13. 


road cars for trip to mills. 








load cane on rail- 
ground, purified, 


the West Indies. Havana, the great 
shipping center of Cuba, seemed to 
fare worse than any other place. For 
centuries it had been a helpless vic- 
tim of one outbreak of the fever 
after another. No one knew what 
caused yellow fever. 

When the U. S. began to help 
Cuba in the 1890s, it appointed a 
Yellow Fever Commission headed by 
Dr. Walter Reed, a U. S. Army doc- 
tor. Working with him were Dr. 
James Carroll, Dr. Jesse Lazear, and 
Dr. Aristides Agramonte. These four 
men began to study a theory put 
forward about 20 years before by a 
Havana doctor, Carlos Finlay. Dr. 
Finlay had said he believed yellow 
fever was carried from person to 
person by a certain kind of mosquito. 

The U. S. doctors in Cuba decided 
to test Dr. Finlay’s theory. Animals 
do not get yellow fever. So the 
doctors decided to test the theory 
themselves. During the tests, Dr. 
Lazear died of the fever. 

The three surviving doctors, hav- 
ing proved yellow fever was carried 
by a special kind of mosquito, set 
out to kill the deadly insects. 

And since that time, when U. S. 
doctors bravely decided to make 
themselves human guinea pigs to 
help Cuba, there has been little 
yellow fever on the island. 


U. S.-CUBAN TIES 


Sugar, independence, and control 
of yellow fever—these are three 
strong bonds between the U. S. and 
Cuba. And there is a fourth—tour- 
ists. Each year the tourist trade be- 
tween the two countries increases. 
Last year 50,000 tourists from Cuba 
visited the U. S., while 116,000 from 
the U. S. visited Cuba. 

What do U. §S. tourists find in 
Cuba? They find a land almost as 
lovely as Columbus found. They find 
long, white beaches, a coast dented 
with natural harbors, and off the 








Drawings from the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs booklet, ‘‘Cuba 
5. At the mill cane is crushed, 
and boiled. 


6. Raw sugar is put in bags 
for shipment to refineries. 


coast hundreds of palm-fringed 
islands, keys*, and bare coral reefs. 
There are rows of giant palm trees, 
brilliant-colored birds, bright-blos- 
somed trees. 

Havana, with its beautiful harbor, 
is a modern city with large parks and 
boulevards, fine old houses, and up- 
to-date public buildings. 


CUBAN PEOPLE 


And the Cuban people, what are 
they like? Half of the 4,700,000 
Cubans are of Spanish descent, one- 
fourth are Negro, one-fourth are 
mulatto*, — 

Cubans are a friendly and polite 
people. They make much of being 
courteous. Cuban family ties are 
strong. Grandparents, parents, chil- 
dren, aunts and uncles all live to- 
gether in one house. 

Many Cubans are very poor. Like 
the poor people of Puerto Rico and 
other West Indian islands, they live 
in small dirt-floor houses and eat 
mostly beans and rice. Many of these 
people are sugar workers, for one 
out of every three Cubans earns his 
living this way. This means they do 
not have jobs all year round. Work- 
ers are needed only when new crops 
must be planted or cane is ready for 
harvesting and crushing. 

One of the things Cuba is trying to 
do is to build up other industries 
which can employ these people when 
there is no work in the sugar fields 
or mills. 

Another thing the Cuban govern- 
ment is doing is building more 
schools. Although Cuban education 
has improved greatly since Spanish 
times, there is still much to be done. 
Thirty per cent of Cuban adults 
cannot read or write. There are not 
enough schools and teachers to take 
care of all Cuban children. 

Cuba is a republic and one of the 
original members of the United 
Nations. 
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Silvia’s Story 


Y name is Silvia Veranes Vaz- 

quez (SILL-vee-ah ver-AHN- 
ace VAHS-kwace), and I live at 
Serviano 56, Reparto Lawton, Ha- 
vana, Cuba. I am 14 years old, and 
am in the first year of high school. 

I go to the school known as Cole- 
gio Inmaculada (ko-LAY-hee-oh in- 
mah-ku-LAH-dah). It is a very old 
Catholic school, established some 
eighty years ago. It covers about a 
city block. Nearly one thousand chil- 
dren of all grades go to this school. 
It is a private school for girls. All the 
friends I have go to private schools 
but there are public schools in 
Havana. 

My father is Angel Veranes. His 
work is calling on the physicians in 
Havana and showing them the medi- 
cines made and imported by the 
laboratory for which he works and 
giving them samples. I have a 
brother, Luis (loo-EES), who is 15 
years old and goes to the govern- 
ment high school called “Instituto” 
( in-stee-TOO-toh). 


AT MY SCHOOL 


I was graduated from the 8th 
grade last year with a medal of 
honor because all my grades were 
10—the highest mark one can get. I 
hope to get another medal at the 
end of this year. I study ancient his- 
tory, geography, Spanish grammar 
and composition, and English every 
day. On Friday we have a morning 
session for physical culture and re- 
ligious study. Other days of the week 
I go to school from one to four in the 
afternoon. The school has nine busses 
to pick up the children and take 
them to school. But I ride the public 
bus, which takes me from my home 
to school in half an hour. 

After school both my brother and 
I go to the special English classes 
which are held at a public school 
near my home. There we study from 
six to seven in the evening. 

My family lives in a one-story 
stone house in the Lawton suburb. 
We have a small garden in front 
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How We Live in 


and a porch. Inside is a living room, 
dining room, two bedrooms, bath, 
kitchen, hall, and back patio. We do 
not have a servant so my mother 
does the housework and cooking. 

For breakfast we have coffee and 
milk, which is called cafe con leche 
(KAH-fay KON LAY-chay), and 
bread and butter. For lunch we usu- 
ally have beef, rice, milk, black 
beans, tomato salad, and preserved 
fruit for dessert. For dinner we also 
have meat—sometimes ham—pota- 
toes, salad, and always rice because 
everyone is very fond of this. Some- 
times for dessert we have guava 
jelly and cream cheese. Mother 
cooks on a charcoal fire and we do 
not have an oven, so once in a while 
we buy a pastry at the shop on the 
corner where we buy bread. 

As soon as my brother and I get 
home after school, we take a bath 
and then have an afternoon snack, 
which Cubans call merienda (merry- 
EN-dah). We usually have milk and 
bread or fruit juice. After we take 
our English lesson, we have dinner. 
Then we listen to the radio, play 
games like parcheesi, or card games. 
My mother and father play with my 


* Means word is defined on page 13. 











The school Raul attends in Caraballo. 


brother and me. We always go to 
bed at 11 o'clock. 

On Saturday and Sunday we go 
bicycle riding or go to the movies 
Sometimes a group of us rides out to 
the edge of town, then have a soft 
drink such as orange soda, or fruit 
juice before we go home. On Sunday, 
of course, we go to Mass. 

During vacation, which is from 
June until September, my father 
takes us out to the country to spend 
two weeks, sometimes at the beach 
and sometimes in the interior. 

My school has a lot of activities. | 
do not go in for sports but I take 
physical culture and once a year in 
March we have a Field Day to which 
all parents and many government 
officials are invited. Then all of us in 
the school give exhibitions of calis- 
thenics*. Others run races on bicy- 
cles and take part in various kinds 
of sports. Once a year we have 3 
Flower FeStival to earn money fo: 
the poor. We also have concerts and 
sometimes my class goes on picnics 
out in the country. The school has a 
band. The girls of the band hav: 
very pretty uniforms and we ofter 
march in parades on holidays. 

Our regular school uniform is a 
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blue jumper with white blouse. For 
summer we have a dressy white uni- 
form for special occasions and in 
winter a blue uniform. We have a 
blue jacket to wear when it is cool 
in the mornings. 

I have a number of friends in 
school. My special friend is a girl 
named Elena. However, we do not 
visit each other very often because 
she lives so far from me. In my 
neighborhood are a number of girls 
and boys whom I know. Some of 
them visit me or I go to see them. 


Raul’s Story 


\ Y name is Raul Montes de Oca 
~"* (rah-OOL MON-tes day OH- 
kah), and I live in the small village 
of Caraballo (kar-ah-BAH-lyoh). I 
am 12 years old. ; 

The houses in Caraballo are built 
of wood and have tile roofs. A few 
are made of brick with a coating of 
cement. There is one main street and 
a church with a little park in front of 
it. There is a paved highway up to 
uur town but ou: streets are not 
paved and they have lots of holes. 
Busses travel on the highway be- 
tween our town and Havana which 
is some 50 miles away. 

My mother, father, brother and I 
live on Hershey Street. I walk to 
school which is only two blocks 
away. Our house is not very large 
but we have a living room, bed- 
rooms, and kitchen. The windows all 
have iron bars and the floors are tile. 
We have a radio and electric lights. 
It is nearly always hot in Cuba so we 
only close the windows and doors at 
night. My mother does the house- 
work and cooks on a charcoal stove. 

My brother and I go to school at 
Public School No. 2. It is located on 
the main street and is an old wooden 
building with a tile roof and cement 
porch. It has several rooms but is not 
big enough for the 245 children who 
go to school there. 

I am in the 4th grade with 19 
other boys and girls. I study geog- 
raphy, the history of Cuba, Spanish 
grammar and composition, arithme- 
tic, and a subject called morals and 
civies. Our teacher is a man. Last 
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year we had physical culture and 
music taught by two teachers who 
came for an hour each. This year I 
have not seen them, but we have a 
new principal who is changing a lot 
of things. Some of the children are 
studying English, but my teacher 
said I must learn more about the 
Spanish language before I start 
English. 


| HELP FARM 


In the morning I get up at 6 
o'clock. Mother fixes breakfast for 
my brother and me and my father. 
My brother and I have milk and 
bread and sometimes we have but- 
ter. My father and mother have cof- 
fee and milk and bread. School starts 
at 10 o'clock. At 12 o'clock we come 
home for lunch. We eat rice and 
beans often. Sometimes we have 
soup with rice, potatoes, and beans, 
all cooked together. For dessert we 
have preserved fruit. Sometimes we 
have beefsteak. We always have 
bread, which is baked in long rolls 
by the bakery nearby. 

At one o'clock we go back to 
school and study until 3:30. As soon 
as school is over I go home and 
water and reed the horse and the 
pig. We are raising the pig for next 
Christmas when we will roast it for 
Noche Buena (NO-chay BWAY- 
nah), the night before Christmas. 
Everybody in our town eats roast pig 
on Noche Buena after we come home 
from Mass. 

Later in the afternoon I go out to 
the farm which is very near the town 
and help my father. My father rents 
a small farm and raises rice, corn, 
and beans. I help him hoe out the 
weeds, and plant seeds. Then we go 
home to dinner. I am always hungry 
for dinner so I eat a big plate of 
rice and beans, and meat if we have 


any, bread, potatoes, and sometimes 
squash. Then I eat preserved fruit 
such as guayaba (gwah-YAH-bah) 
and mamey (mah-MAY) and bread 
for dessert. 

Not long ago I received a prize in 
school for the best grades and con- 
duct in class. The prize was a ticket 
to the movies three times a week for 
three months. The prize is given by 
the director of the school. I like the 
movies very much and my favorite 
films are the U. S. Western cowboy 
pictures. The pictures are all in Eng- 
lish but they have Spanish sub-titles. 
Someday I hope to learn English so I 
can understand what they say. I go 
to the movies often, when I do not 
have to study my lessons. If I go to 
the movies I go to bed at eleven 
o clock. Otherwise I go at nine. 


1 LIKE BASEBALL 


I like very much to go horseback 
riding and my father lets me ride his 
horse. Last Saturday two of my 
friends, who have horses, and I went 
out in the country to visit a cousin, 
who lives on a big farm and we 
stayed until Monday. We had a very 
good time. 

At night we all listen to the radio. 
Sometimes I study and listen at the 
same time. 

On Sunday we go to Mass at nine 
in the morning. The church is across 
the street from the school. After that 
my friends and I play baseball or go 
riding. Baseball and jai alai* (HI 
uh-LI, rhymes with eye) are popular 
in Cuba. 

During 


vacation mother and 


father, my brother and I go to 
Havana to visit our cousins and my 
stepsister, who is married and lives 
there. I like very much to go to 
Havana. It is a big city and there are 
a lot of things to see. 
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By LINCOLN STEFFENS 


if you came downstairs 
Christmas and found no gifts 


how would you feel? 


HRISTMAS was coming, but 
Christmas was always coming 


and grownups were always talk- 
ing about it, asking you what~ you 
wanted and then giving you what they 
wanted you to have. Though everybody 
knew what I wanted, I told them all 
again. My mother knew I told God, too, 
every night. I wanted a pony, and to 
make sure that they understood, I de- 
clared that I wanted nothing else. 

“Nothing but a pony?” my father 
asked. 

“Nothing,” I said. 

“Not even a pair of high boots?” 

That was hard. I did want boots, but 
I stuck to the pony. “No, not even 
boots.” 

“Nor candy? There ought to be some- 
thing to fill your stocking with, and 
Santa Claus can’t put a pony into a 
stocking.” 

That was true, and he couldn’t lead a 
pony down the chimney either. But no. 
“All I want is a pony,” I sa#él. “If I can’t 
have a pony, give me nothing, nothing.” 

Now I had been looking myself for 
the pony I wanted, going to sales 
stables, inquiring of horsemen, and I 
had seen several that would do. My 
father. let me “try” them. I tried so 
many ponies that I was learning fast to 
sit a horse. I chose several, but my 
father always found some fault with 
them. I was in despair. When Christmas 
was at hand, I had given up all hope of 
a pony, and on Christmas Eve I hung 
up my stocking along with my sisters’. 
I speculated on what I'd get; I hung up 
the biggest stocking I had, and we all 
went reluctantly to bed to ait till 
morning. Not to sleep; not right away. 
We were told that we must not only 
sleep promptly, but we must not wake 
up till seven-thirty the next morning— 
or if we did, we must not go to the 
fireplace for our Christmas. Impossible. 

We did sleep that night, but we woke 
up at six a.m. We lay in our beds and 
debated through the open doors whether 
to obey till, say, half-past six. Then we 
bolted. I don’t know who started it, 
but there was a rush. We all disobeyed; 
we raced to disobey and get first to the 
fireplace in the front room downstairs. 


And there they were, the gifts, all 
sorts of wonderful things, mixed-up 
piles of presents; only, as I disentangled 
the mess, I saw that my stocking was 
empty; it hung limp; not a thing in it; 
and under and around it—nothing. My 
sisters knelt down, each by her pile of 
gifts; they were squealing with delight, 
till they looked up and saw me standing 
there in my nightgown with nothing. 
They left their piles to come to me and 
look with me at my empty place. Noth- 
ing. They felt my stocking: nothing. 

I don’t remember whether I cried at 
that moment, but my sisters did. They 
ran with me back to bed, and there we 
all cried till I became indignant. That 
helped some. I got up, dressed, and 
driving my sisters away, I went alone 
out into the yard, down to the stable, 
and there, all by myself, I wept. My 
mother came out to me by and by; she 
found me in my pony stall, sobbing on 
the floor, and she tried to comfort me. 
But I heard my father outside; he had 
come part way with her, and she was 
having some sort of angry quarrel with 
him. She tried to comfort me; besought 
me to come to breakfast. I could not; I 
wanted no comfort and no breakfast. 
She left me and went on into the house 
with sharp words for my father. 

I don’t know what kind of breakfast 
the family had. My sisters said it was 
“awful.” They were ashamed to enjoy 
their own toys. They came to me, and I 
was rude. I ran away from them. I went 
around to the front of the house, sat 
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down on the steps, and, the crying over, 
I ached. | was wronged, I was hurt—I 
can feel now what I felt then, and I 
am sure that if one could see the 
wounds upon our hearts, there would 
be found still upon mine a scar from 
that terrible Christmas morning. And 
my father, the practical joker, he must 
have been hurt, too, a little. I saw him 
looking out of the window. He was 
watching me or something for an hour 
or two, drawing back the curtain ever 
so little lest I catch him, but I saw his 
face, and I think I can see now the 
anxiety upon it, the worried impatience. 

After—I don’t know how long—surely 
an hour or two—I was brought to the 
climax of my agony by the sight of a 
man riding a pony down the street, a 
pony and a brand-new saddle; the most 





beautiful saddle I ever saw, ane. it was 
a boy’s saddle; the man’s feet were not 
in the stirrups; his legs were too long. 
The outfit was perfect; it was the reali- 
zation of all my dreams, the answer to 
all my prayers. A fine new bridle, with 
a light curb bit. And the pony! As he 
drew near, I saw that the pony was 
really a small horse, what we called an 
Indian pony, a bay, with black mane 
and tail, and one white foot and a white 
star on his forehead. For such a horse 
as that I would have given, I could 
have forgiven, anything. 

But the man, a disheveled fellow 
with a blackened eye and a fresh-cut 
face, came along, reading the numbers 
on the houses, and, as my hopes—my 
impossible hopes—rose, he looked ai our 
door and passed by, he and the pony, 
and the saddle and bridle. Too much. | 
fell upon the steps, and having wept be- 
fore, I broke now into such a flood of 
tears that I was a floating wreck when | 
heard a voice. 

“Say, kid,” it said, “do you know a 
boy named Lennie Steffens?” 

I looked up. It was the man on the 
pony, back again, at our horse block. 

“Yes,” I spluttered through my tears. 
“That's me.” 

“Well,” he said, “then this is your 
horse. I’ve been looking all over for you 
and your house. Why don’t you put 
your number where it can be seen?” 

“Get down,” I said. 

He got down, and he boosted me up 
to the saddle. He offered to fit the stir- 
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rups to me, but I didn’t want him to. | 
wanted to ride. 

“What's the matter with you,” he said, 
angrily. “What you crying for? Don't 
you like the horse? He’s a dandy, this 
horse. I know him of old. He’s fine at 
cattle; he'll drive ’em alone.” 

I hardly heard, I could scarcely wait 
but he persisted. He adjusted the stir- 
rups, and then, finally, off I rode, slow- 
ly, at a walk, so happy, so thrilled, that 
I did not know what I was doing. I did 
not look back at the house or the man. 
I rode off up the street, taking note of 
everything—of the reins, of the pony’ 
long mane, of the carved leather saddle. 
I had never seen anything so beautiful 
And mine! I was going to ride up past 
Miss Kay’s house. But I noticed on the 
horn of the saddle some stains like 











raindrops, so I turned and trotted 
home, not to the house but to the stable. 
There was the family, father, mother, 
sisters, all working for me, all happy. 
[hey had been putting in place the tools 
! my new business: blankets, curry- 

b, brush, pitchfork—everything, and 
there was hay in the loft. 

What did you come back so soon 
ior?” somebody asked. “Why didn’t you 
m riding?” 
| pointed to the stains. “I wasn’t go- 
ing to get my new saddle rained on,” 
| said. And my father laughed. “It isn’t 
raining,” he said. “Those are not rain- 
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rops. 
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They are tears,” my mother gasped, 
nd she gave my father a look which 
sent him oif to the house. Worse still, 
my mother offered to wipe away the 








tears still running out of my eyes. I 
gave her such a look as she had given 
him, and she went off after my father, 
drying her own tears. 

My sisters remained and we all un- 
saddled the pony, put on his halter, led 
him to his stall, tied and fed him. It 
began really to rain; so all the rest of 
that memorable day we curried and 
combed that pony. The girls plaited his 
mane, forelock, and tail, while I pitch- 
forked hay to him and curried and 
brushed, curried ‘and brushed. For a 
change we brought him out to drink; 
we led him up and down, blanketed like 
a race horse; we took turns at that. But 
the best, the most inexhaustible fun, 
was to clean him. : 

When we went reluctantly to our 
midday Christmas dinner, we smelt of 
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horse, and my sisters had to wash their 
faces and hands. I was asked to, but I 
wouldn't, till my mother bade me look 
in the mirror. Then I washed up—quick. 
My face was caked with muddy lines of 
tears that had coursed over my cheeks 
to my mouth. Having washed away that 
shame, I ate my dinner, and as I ate | 
grew hungrier and hungrier. 

It was my first meal that day, and as 
I filled up on the turkey and the 
stuffing, the cranberries and the pies, 
the fruit and the nuts—as I swelled, | 
could laugh. My mother said I still 
choked and sobbed now and then, but 
I laughed, too; I saw and enjoyed my 
sisters’ presents till-I had to go out 
and attend to my pony, who was there, 
really and truly there. And—I went and 
looked to make sure—there was the sad- 
dle, too, and the bridle. 

But that Christmas, which my father 
had planned so carefully, was it the 
best or the worst I ever knew? He often 
asked me that; I never could answer as 
a boy. I think now it was both. 


“A Miserable Merry Christmas” was adapted 
from Boy on Horseback by Lincoln Steffens, 
copyright, 1931, 1935, by Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, inc. Reprinted by permission of the 
publishers. ‘ 








' JOSE MARTE, sorn in cuss, 
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STTOSE LEFT SCHOOL FOR A YEAR TO WORK FOR 
HIS FATHER WHO SHOWED HIM CUBA MILE BY MILE. 
THEN JOSE RETURNED TO SCHOOL. HE BECAME. 
FRIENDS WITH FERMIN VALDES, A WEALTHY BOY. 


I'M A UNION SOLDIER. 
YOU OUGHT TO READ 
mm “ UNCLE TOM'S CABIN 2”) 
oe 7 > 
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IGN SPAIN JOSE STUDIED AT THE UNIVERSITIES, WROTE 
STIRRING POEMS ABOUT PEOPLE FIGHTING FOR LIBERTY. 


BLANCA, I LOVE YOU MORE 
THAN LIFE ITSELF. BUT I CANNOT 
MARRY YOU. MY LIFE IS DEDICATED, 
m TO SETTING CUBA FREE. 


Be CYITH FERMIN, JOSE MARTI TRAVELED 
THROUGH EUROPE, TO MEXICO, TO 
VENEZUELA SEEKING AID FOR CUBA. 


LAARTI AND HIS GENERALS PAID A FREIGHTER 
CAPTAIN TO TAKE THEM NEAR CUBA'S SHORE... 


WHEN WE LAND 
WE WILL MARCH THROUGH THE 


UANUARY 28, 1653, GREW UP IN SANTAFE 
CLARA, AN OLD SECTION OF HAVANA. 





IGN 188! MARTI WENT TO 
THE U.S. FOR i4 YEARS HE 
EARNED MONEY WRITING 
PLAYS-AND ARTICLES AND 
CHILDREN'S STORIES. DURING 
THIS TIME HE PLOTTED WITH 
OTHER CUBANS IN THE U.S. 
TO FREE THEIR HOMELAND. 
HE MADE MANY SPEECHES 
AND WROTE THOUSANDS OF 
LETTERS TO FRIENDS IN CUBA. 
ALL OVER THE ISLAND HIS 
NAME WAS KNOWN AND LOVED. 


[FROM FEB.24,1895 ON, MARTI LED THE CUBAN [gee 
FORCES. BUT MAY 17, ON THE PLAIN OF BOCA | 
DE DOS RIOS--- DURING THE FIRST CHARGE -- 


“Bon th 


HILLS AND JUNGLE AND JOIN 


NOW LET US PRAY —= 
WE WILL NOT BE DROWNED. 2 


UHEY LANDED SAFELY AND ¥, 
JOINED THE CUBAN PATRIOTS. 
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I 4M A CUBAN.I WAS BORN HERE. 
MY MOTHER'S CUBAN. AND MY FATHER 
HAS RESIGNED FROM THE SPANISH ARMY, 





GUBA WAS A SPANISH COLONY, 
STRICTLY RULED BY SPANIARDS, 
WHO WANTED CUBA'S WEALTH. 


SCN 1866, JOSE AND FERMIN ORGANIZED A 
GROUP OF YOUNG REVOLUTIONISTS. THEY 
CRITICIZED SPAIN AND RIOTED AGAINST THE 
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AMFTER A FEW MONTHS JOSE WAS [a 
EXILED TO SPAIN FOR SIX vears Fy 


BST LAST MARTI HAD THREE SHIPS, 
MEN, AND ARMS TO INVADE CUBA. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA, 1895...) 


SENOR MARTI, THE UNITED STATES 
1S AT PEACE WITH SPAIN. WE CANNOT PERMIT 
YOU TO SAIL TO ATTACK SPANISH FORCES 
N CUBA. WE ARE 
YOY pity tii 








xl ZOSARTI WAS FURIOUS. HE AND HIS GENERALS 
me] REVISED THEIR PLANS. REVOLUTION HAD BROKEN!) 
OUT IN CUBA. THE REBELS NEEDED MARTI 


nt Bg cee AMEE » a) 
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GENERAL | ™ 
MARTI 1S WOUNDED 
AND IS DYING. 





‘THE REVOLUTION WHICH THE POET-PATRIOT MARTI HAD STARTED 
DID NOT END UNTIL 1902 WHEN CUBA WON COMPLETE FREEDOM. 
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How Words Change 


sacrifice (SACK-rih-fice) comes 
from the Latin word sacrificare. This 
word was made up of two other 
words: sacer, meaning “sacred,” and 
facere, meaning “to make.” Sacri- 
ficare itself meant “to make sacred” 
or “to offer to the god.” 

Generally, sacrificing something to 
a god meant killing it on an altar. So 
the word also came to mean “to kill 
or destroy.” 

But not everything needed to be 
so treated to make it a sacrifice. The 
incient Hebrew people, for instance, 
used to offer to God the first fruits 
that ripened, the first barley that 
matured, 

In ancient days, too, when a man 
went on a journey to another coun- 
try, he would sometimes sacrifice his 
hair. He would cut off his hair and 
leave it on the altar. Leaving a little 
bit of himself with the god assured 
the traveler that he would not be 
forgotten while he was away in a 
strange land. 

Today sacrifice still means “to give 
ip something prized for the sake of 
something else.” But when we talk 
f making a sacrifice, we do not 
ntend to offer something up on an 
ltar. 

We are more likely to be thinking 
ibout what we'll have to give up in 
order to be able to buy some other 


thing we need. Or perhaps we are 
thinking about the batter who made 
the sacrifice hit so the man on third 
base could get home. Or maybe we 
have our eye on the beautiful date 
dress that is practically being given 
away at the sacrifice sale in the 
Teen-Age Shop. 





Are You Spellbound! 


One of the problems in English is 
that we have groups of words that 
are pronounced the same but are 
spelled differently and mean differ- 
ent things. 
Here are a few of these problem 
words. In each of the following sen- 
tences, cross out the word that is 
wrong. Then check your answers 
with your teacher or in a dictionary. 
1 I (through, threw) the bat down. 
2 The boy began to (groan, 
grown ). 

3. The doctor went out to see his 
( patients, patience ). 

4. He boarded a (plane, plain) for 

Boston. 

The dove is a bird of (piece, 
peace ). 


ut 
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Dauphin (DAW-fin. French pronun- 
iation is DOH-fan). Noun. The title 
1! the oldest son of the king of France, 
ised from 1349 to 1830. It was similar 
) the English “Prince of Wales” title. 

intrigue (in-TREEG). Noun. An un- 
lerhand, tricky plot ar plan carried out 
n secret. 

calisthenics 





(kale iss - THEN - iks. 
Pronounce the th as in throw.) Noun. 
Simple but steady exercises—without 
use of weights—to develop a strong, 
healthy, and graceful body. 

jail alai (HI-uh-LI) or pelota (pay- 
LOH-tuh). Noun. A popular Latin- 
American game played on a court with 
two walls at right angles. The player 


hits a small, hard ball with a small, 
curved racket attached to his glove. 

machete (ma-SHEH-tay). Noun. A 
large, heavy knife used as a tool for 
cutting cane and clearing paths in 
South and Central America, and the 
West Indies. It is also used as a weapon. 

key. Noun. A reef or small, low is- 
land. 

mulatto (muh-LAHT-oh). Noun. A 
person having a white parent and a 
Negro parent. 

HOW TO PRONOUNCE: 

Dvorak (DVOR-zhahk.Pronounce the 
o as in order). 

Ruhr (roor). 

chaotic (kay-OTT-ik). 

Carlos Delgado Chalbaud (KAR-lohs- 
del-GAH-doh shall-BUTT). 

Romulo Gallegos (RAW-moo-low 
gah-LYAY-gohs). 


Junior Writers 


Bakery Shop 

Light, flaky pastry, 

Fresh and sweet, 

Right from the oven, 

Still full of heat, 

Cinnamon doughnuts, 

Frosted cakes— 

Nothing compares 

With what Mother bakes. 
Nancy Stewart, Grade 9 
Robert E. Fitch High School 


Poquonnock Bridge, Conn. 
Teacher: Catherine Deviney 


The Months 


August brings the ears of corn; 
Then the autumn harvest’s born. 
Warm September brings the fruit; 
Sportsmen then begin to shoot. 


Fresh October brings the pheasant; 
Then to gather nuts is pleasant. 
Dull November brings wind’s blast; 
Then the leaves are whirling fast. 


Chill December brings the sleet, 
Blazing fire and Christmas treat. 
January brings flaky snow; 
Embers in the fireplace glow. 

, Patty Carey, Grade 6 


Hazel Valley School, Seattle, Wash. 
Teacher: June Vandiver 


The Eagle 


I was king of the boundless sky 
And ruled over all that flew; 

I was king of the open air 
And of every breeze that blew. 


I could fly so high in the sky 

That the buffalo looked like bees; 
I could go up where the air was so thin 
That a falcon would choke and 


wheeze. 


Then came the creature called man, 
With his thundersticks, axes, and 
fire; as 
He covered the valleys with cities 
And the mountains with fences of 
wire. 


He built his birds of metal— 
They could fly even higher than I; 
They had no life like ours, 
Therefore they could not die. 


And yet Id not trade with them, 
For always I want to be 
Able to soar in the sky 
And know that I am free. 


Don Wright, Grade 8B 
Edmond Meany School 
Seattle, Washington 
Teacher: Luella Shong 
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Hoop Buttons 
and Bows 


Alex Groza, Kentucky 


OW that the last football has been 

passed, punted, and prayed over, I 
can put away my raccoon coat—1926 
model—and dash indoors for a nice hot 
cup of basketball. 

For the past week or so, I’ve been 
running over the college lineups (in my 
bare feet) and I think I can give you 
the five teams most likely to succeed 
this year. They are: 


1. U. of Kentucky 

2. St. Louis U. 

3. Holy Cross College 
4. North Carolina State 
5. Oklahoma A. & M. 


If Kentucky doesn’t cop the national 
title again this season, I'll eat every cow 
west of the Brooklyn Dodgers. The 
Wildcats have lost only one regular 
from their 1947-48 championship five. 
And that team, in my opinion, was the 
greatest college club of all time. 

The three big stars of the team— 
Ralph Beard, Alex Groza, and Wah- 
Wah Jones—are all back this year, plus 
a half-dozen other guys who play bas- 
ketball as though they invented it. 

While Beard was voted the-player-of- 
the-year last season, Groza is my boy. 
Here’s a guy who stands 6 feet 7 inches 
and weighs 220 pounds, yet plays the 
game like an ordinary 6-footer. 

For my dough, Alex is a better ball- 
player than Ed Macauley, the 6-foot 


10-inch stringbean from St. Louis U. 
Skinny Ed was generally hailed as the 
country’s No. | center last season. But I 
don’t think he has the shots, the speed, 
or the all-around ability that Groza has. 

St. Louis U., by the way, will have 
another powerhouse this year. Macauley 
and three other stars from the super 
1947-48.team are back. The Billikens 
won the invitational tournament at 
Madison Square Garden last year, but 
refused to play in the Olympic try-outs. 
That’s why they didn’t meet Kentucky. 

The experts are still arguing over who 
would have won. I'd have bet my last 
yo-yo on Kentucky. 

Back East the stand-out is Holy 
Cross. It took Kentucky to lick ‘em in 
the national finals last season, and the 
champs had to go all out to do it. 


The Crusaders have a slick ball-han- : 


dling team and two terrific stars in Bob 
Cousy and George Kaftan. Cousy is a 
sure-fire All-American. As a soph last 


Ralph Beard, Kentucky 


year he was the nation’s 12th highest 
scorer. 

Down in the Southern Conference, 
North Carolina State is a solid choice 
to cop its third straight title. The Wolf- 
pack five, nearly all of whom hail from 
Indiana, won 29 and lost 3 last year, 
and scored more points than any team 
in the land except Kentucky. 

I don’t think any of the Big Nine is 
going to rate with the nation’s leaders 
this year. The old Big Nine ain’t what 
it used to be. Michigan, champion last 
year, was just another good team—noth- 
ing special. As a matter of fact, the Big 
Nine hasn’t had a real great team since 
the Illinois “Whiz Kids” of -1941. 

Before leaving the collegiate field fo: 
the time being, I'd like to give you my 
choices for the All-American team—sub 
ject to change without notice: 

Forwards—Groza, Kentucky, and 
Cousy, Holy Cross; center—Macauley, 
St. Louis; guards—Beard, Kentucky, and 
O’Shea, Notre Dame. 

My second team would line up as 
follows: forwards—Lavelli, Yale, and 
Eddleman, Illinois; center—Gardner, 
Utah; guards—Dickey, North Carolina 
State, and McGuire, St. John’s (New 
York). 

Insofar as high school basketball is 
concerned, I’m not making any predic 
tions. Can’t be done. There are near); 
15,000 schoolboy fives and few of them 
play any intersectional games. 


HIGH SCHOOL BESTS 


Tell you what I'll do, though. I'll give 
you the ten schoolboy teams which, on 
the basis of their season records, topped 
the nation for 1947-48. 

Nothing official about this, mind you. 
All I did was pick the ten Class A (or 
AA) state champs which compiled the 
best won-lost records. They were: 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Brewers (Kentucky) 
Tucson (Arizona) 

Findlay (Chio) 

Weber (Utah) 
Pinckneyville (Iinois) 
Beaumont (St. Louis, Mo.) 
Portales (New Mexico) 
Westerly (Rhode Island) 
Grand Island (Nebraska). ....,.. 
Orange (New Jersey) 
Princeton (West Virginia) 


Although Brewers (Ky.) High turned 
in the most impressive record last yea 
the diamond-studded “oscar” for out 
standing achievement must go to Hill 
house High, New Haven, Conn., and 
Westerly (Rhode Island) High. 

The ‘Hillhouse cagers have captured 
four straight state titles in a row, while 
Westerly has won 108 of its last 109 
regular season games. Included in their 
record are an 88-game winning streak 
5 Class B titles in a row, and 2 straight 
state championships. 

—HEeERMAN L, Masin, Sports Editor 
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NEW MOVIES 


JOAN OF ARC (Sierra). Ingrid Berg- 
man stars in this lavish Technicolor ver- 
sion of the inspiring story of the Maid 
of Orleans. The film opens in the small 
French town of Domremy where Joan, 
a simple peasant girl, hears “voices.” 
She believes the voices come from God. 
[he voices order her to drive the Eng- 
lish enemy from France and to crown 
the Dauphin* King of France. The ac- 
tion moves from Domremy to the color- 
ful court of the Dauphin (José Ferrer), 
then to the spectacular battle of Or- 
leans. In the final scenes of the film, 
ve see Joan tried for witchcraft. Don’t 
miss this film. 


STATION WEST (RKO). This is a 
western “whodunit.” Dick Powell plays 
a government agent after a band of 
gold thieves in the Old West. It’s a 
rugged story. Jane Greer and Burl Ives 
we also in on the action. 


MISS TATLOCK’S MILLIONS ( Para- 
mount). A really zany piece of comedy 
in which a Hollywood stunt man (John 
Lund) is assigned to impersonate a 
wealthy idiot. Lund has a wonderful 
time pretending to be the “nutty” heir 

several million dollars. 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS 
\M-G-M). Alexandre Dumas’ dashing 
D’Artagnan rides again—this time in 
he person of Gene Kelly. Swash- 
buckling swordplay highlights the 

medy and intrigue* that make up the 

urt of King Louis XIII. Lana Turner, 
lune Allyson, and Angela Lansbury 
romp about as the ladies in the epic. 
\lso present are Van Heflin, Vincent 
Price, and Keenan Wynn. Most of the 
serious ideas in Dumas’ original story 
have been erased; the accent is on ac- 
tion and color—which is as bright as 
Technicolor can make it. 

THE PLOT TO KILL ROOSEVELT 
(United Artists). A sensational title is 
‘bout all this spy story has. The plot 
is laid in Teheran in 1943, but there’s 
little action and less suspense. 

HIGH FURY (Peak). This straight- 
forward drama is set in a Swiss moun- 
tain valley. During the war, some 
i 


+ 


rench children are taken to this peace- 
il spot. When the war is over, one 
rphaned boy (Michael McKeag) 
loesn’t want to return to an orphans’ 
ome in Paris. A woman who has come 
0 love him (Madeleine Carroll) wants 
to adopt him. But her selfish husband 
Michael Rennie) dislikes the boy. 
Some breath-taking, mountain-climbing 
scenes climax the efforts of these three 
to work out their problems. 


_ 


* Means word is defined on page 13. 


THE KISSING BANDIT (M-G-M). 
This is a pretty foolish film about a shy 
young man (Frank Sinatra) who is 
forced to follow in his outlaw father’s 
footsteps. Kathryn Grayson is the lead- 
ing lady. The story is set in Spanish 
California about 1830. Even Sinatra’s 
singing is below par here. 

EVERY GIRL SHOULD BE MAR. 
RIED (RKO). The girls should like this 
girl-chase-boy comedy. It’s about a 
bright young salesgirl (Betsy Drake) 
who doesn’t think a girl ought to have 
to sit around and wait for a man to 
propose. So she sets off in hilarious pur- 
suit of a baby doctor (Cary Grant). 

THE RED SHOES (J. Arthur Rank). 
A dazzling, romantic tale of what goes 
on backstage at a ballet theater. Girls 
who like the ballet may enjoy this melo- 
dramatic story of a dancer forced to 
choose between a career and love. Boys 
may wish they’d chosen a second-rate 
western instead. 

A SONG IS BORN (RKO). Danny 
Kaye is one of a crew of professors as- 
signed to work on a musical encyclo- 
pedia. In the course of his assignment, 


Danny discovers jazz—and Virginia 
Mayo. The story creaks a little, but 
youll hear some excellent music by 
such famous music makers as Louis 
Armstrong, Tommy Dorsey, Lionel 
Hampton, Charlie Barnet, and the 
Golden Quartet. We're sorry to report 
that Danny’s own special brand of 
comedy takes a back seat this time. 


LET’S LIVE A LITTLE (Eagle-Lion). 
Very dull romantic comedy in which a 
young executive (Robert Cummings) 
struggles out of the clutches of a cos- 
metics manufacturer (Anna Sten) and 
into those of a psychiatrist (Hedy 
Lamarr). 


THAT WONDERFUL URGE (20th 
Century-Fox). A newspaper reporter 
writes a series of uncomplimentary 
articles about a grocery-store heiress. 
To get even, the heiress announces that 
she and the reporter are married, The 
comedy this causes isn’t funny enough 
to survive being dragged out for two 
hours. Tyrone Power and Gene Tierney 
play the unfortunate couple. 


If a family movie-party is on your 
schedule for Christmas vacation, we 
especially recommend The Secret Land 
and So Dear to My Heart. Both of these 
films were Junior Scholastic Movie-of- 
the-Month selections. 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 











Eleventh of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 














. Keep room well venti- ¢ 

lated. 

. Go to bed early. 

. Don’t use too big a 
pillow. 

. Avoid distracting noises. 














Question: What Makes It Easier to Get Up in the Morning? 








Answer: Going to bed earlier at night. Yep, It’s that simple. 
Science still hasn’t found a substitute for sleep. You need 





nine hours every night for growth, health, and vitality. 
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PEGS SURE GOT THE KEEN RECORDS 


.»- THE MOST POPULAR 
GIRL IN SCHOOL! 


HEAR 


\ A Alias: 
“4 ALBUMS 


| DW] Wy 


KENTON 
CONCERT! 


From Carnegie 

Holl to the Hol- 

lywood Bowl, 

the cheers 

are still ringing for 

Kenton's thrilling Progressive Jazz 

concert — now yours in this much-praised ol- 
bum. Don't miss it! 


‘Monotony’ * ‘Elegy for Alto’ 
‘Cubon Carnival * ‘impressionism’ 
‘Lonely Woman’ ¢* ‘This Is My Theme’ 
‘Lament’ + ‘Fugue for Rhythm Section’ 


Capito! Album CD-79 $3.75 plus tox 


COLLEGE 
SONGS! 


Freshest frosh 

and greyest grad 

—all willenjoy the 

spirited tempo of col- 

lege songs by Jan Garber. Heor this! 


"Yale “Boola” Seng’ * ‘Anchors Aweigh’ 
‘Fight Alabama’ 
‘The Princeton Cannon Song’ 
‘Rambling Wreck from Georgia Tech’ 
‘On Brave Old Army Team’ . . 
and many others 


Capitol Album CD-95 $3.75 plus tox 


BOOGIE 
BEAT! 


Hear the new Fred- 
die Slack Boogie 
Album — sweet 
boogie, slow 
ie—and boogie- 


you'll dence back. 


‘Is | Gotta Practise, Ma?’ 
‘The Brown Danube’ 
‘Beverly Boogie’ * ‘Chopstick Boogie’ 
‘Boogie Minor’ * ‘Boogie in G’ 


Capitol Album CC-83 $3.00 plus tax 


Hear 

these 

albums NOW 

at your 

favorite 

rec ler. eg 

mn e8¢6nes 

HOLLYWOOD 
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it takes 36 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 3 points for each word you get right. 
See how close you come to top score of 108. 


1. Grain of a cereal grass. 

4. Largest city in state outlined 

at left. 

8. City in that state. 

9. One of that state’s leading 
inieiiies 6 cu et ee oe 
packing. 

. Favorite English drink. 
8. Abbreviation for postscript. 
. Important industry of state outlined. 
. Island. 
. Abbreviation for state outlined. 
. Digs down farther. 
5. City in state outlined. 
3. Large monkey. 28. Hits sharply. 
. Brief and curt. 31. Be quiet! 
2. Where sun rises. 


. Used for rowing a boat. 
. Children’s marbles. 
. To live outdoors. 
3. Man’s name. 7. Small beds. 
. Snakelike fish. 12. Heavy beer. 
5. Seventh note of scale. 
. Contraction for “I would.” 
. Persons with leprosy. 
. Famous Confederate general. 
. Opening in skin. 
. Period of time. 23. Pinches. 
. Strip of cloth worn around waist or 
shoulder. 
. Chewed and swallowed food. 
27. Kind of vegetable. 
30. Abbreviation for street. 


3. Toward. 
5. Colors. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


~ Science Question Box 44 


Q. Will luminous fishing lures a1. 
tract fish so that they will bite better? 

A. No. It is unlikely that fish wil] 
even bite luminous lures. Probably the 
fish will be frightened by the strange 
appearance of these lures. 


Q. What is the tiniest mammal iy 
North America? 

A. The pygmy shrew, which is about 
twice the size of a cricket, It has a 
Roman nose and tiny, piercing eyes. It 
spends its life prowling and tunneling 
among dead leaves and rotten logs in 
the forest. 


Q. How old is Earth? 


A. Earth is probably about 2,500 
000,000 years old. 


Q. From what is cinnamon made? 


A. Most cinnamon used in the U. S 
comes from the bark of.the cassia tree 
The spiciness in the bark of this tree is 
stronger than the spiciness in the bark 
of the true cinnamon tree. 


Q. How fast does a V-2 bomb travel? 


A. It can reach a speed of 3,500 
miles per hour within 71 seconds afte: 
take-off. 


Q. What is a bathyscaphe? 


A. A bathyscaphe is a deep sea di\ 
ing suit or apparatus. The word comes 
from the Greek word bathy, meaning 
deep, and the French word scaphandr 
meaning living suit or apparatus. 


Q. What would make the cap of a 
partly filled milk bottle jump into the 
air a few minutes after it had been re- 
moved from the refrigerator? 

A. Air in the milk bottle has been 
cooled in the refrigerator. When the 
air warms up at room temperature, it 
expands, This extra pressure causes the 
cap to pop off the bottle. If the cap 
is not tight, or if it has a small hole 
the air escapes as it expands 


Q. On a cold winter morning the 
windows in our car steam after the heat- 
er is turned on. Why is this? 

A. This is probably because you 
carry moisture into the car on your feet. 
in the form of snow or bits of ice. When 
the heater starts it melts these. The 
moist air is blowr upwards. When this 
moist air and the moist air from you 
breath meets the cold glass of the win 
dows, the windows cloud over. 





Solution to Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-beets; 6-orbit; 7-Pueblo; 8-ill; 9-sew: 
10-fads; 12-teem; 14-stray; 15-to; 17-we; 18-sugar: 
21-errs; 22-nets; 24-act; 27-e’er; 28-towels; 30-olive. 
31-money. 

DOWN: 1-Boulder; 2-ere; 3-ebbs; 4-tile; 5-stow 
7-Platte; 8-it; ll-sea; 13-my; 14-S.W.; 15-tastes; 
16-or, 18-S.E.; 19-urn; 20-Greeley; 23-sr.; 24-atom; 
25-Colo., 26-twin; 29-eve. 
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Mary Virnelli, of Saugus (Mass.) 
Central Junior High School, sends in 
this situation: 


Helen is roller skating. Bill, a good 
skater“comes up anc invites her to 
skate with him. Helen is just a beginner, 
but Bill doesn’t know it. Should Helen 
accept Bill’s invitation? 


It is not much fun for a good skate: 
to skate with a poor one. Therefore it 
is Helen’s obligation to tell Bill that 
she is only a beginner. She should do 
it without embarrassment  ‘secause 
everybody has to be a beginner some- 
time. 

‘T'd love to skate with you, Bill,” 
Helen might say, “but I am not very 
good. I'm afraid you wouldn’t enjoy it.” 

That clears Helen of responsibility. 
lf after that Bill still wants to skate 
with her, Helen is free to accept. 

If Helen is wise, she will not skate 
with Bill long. After a few times around 
the rink, she should thank Bill for his 
efforts and send him off to skate with 
someone who really knows how. “I'll 
practice up,” Helen might say. “When 
I'm good, I want you to try me again.” 


‘Ray Warren, of Eclectic (Ala.) Junior 
High, asks this question: 


Who leaves the bus, street-car, or 
train first — a boy or the girl he escorts? 


One of the things an escort is sup- 
posed to do is protect the girl he escorts. 
\ boy sees to it that his date gets on 
and off a bus, car, or train safely. When 
getting on, a boy is in a better position 
to help the girl if he lets her go first. 
Getting off, he is in a better position 
to help her if he gets off first. 


_ 
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3) BAKED BY NABISCO @ NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


with real “get up and go”! 
That's Nabisco Shredded 


Wheat — the original Niag- 


hearty flaver — a breakfast 
ara Falls Product. 


Golden-good and full of 
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HH : a These questions are based on articles 
Answers are in L 
i] 


1.. CUBA 


Underline the correct word or phrase 
to complete the following statements. 
Score 3 points each. Total, 18. 


1. Cuba’s principal customer is 
a. the United States. 
b. Haiti. 
c. Brazil. 
. The se@ond most important crop in 
Cuba is 
a. pineapples. 
b. bananas. 
c. tobacco. 


3. The U. S. helped Cuba get rid of 
a. typhoid fever. 
b. yellow fever. 
ec. tuberculosis. 


. Sugar cane is a main crop not only 
in Cuba but also in 
a. New Zealand and Australia. 
b. Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
c. Austria and Germany. 

. The U. S. helped Cuba gain her 
independence by 
a. selling the Maine to Cuba. 
b. making war on Spain. 
c. making war on England. 

. The two main threats to Cuba’s 
sugar cane are 
a. volcanic eruptions and bugs. 
b. earthquakes and floods. 
c. hurricanes and droughts. 


My score____ 


2. NEWS ROUND-UP 


What do you remember? Underline 
one answer in the parentheses. Score 5 
points each. Total, 45 points. 


1. The Ruhr is rich in (oil, coal). 

2. Another name for Pariah is (Un- 
touchable, Brahman). . 

3. The new government in Venezu- 
ela is (socialist, military). 


4. Urundi is a country in (Asia, 
Africa). 

5. Work will soon start on a new 
pipeline to carry (water, natural gas). 

6. The pipeline will stretch from 
(Texas to New York, Los Angeles to 
Chicago). 

7. The 4-H Club is a club for boys 
and girls (in the last year of high school, 
living on farms). 

8. The U.S. (agrees, does not agree) 
with France about returning Ruhr in- 
dustries to Germany. 

9.. Prices in the U. S. have gone 
(down, up) slightly. 


My score 


3. STAMPS 


Fill in the blanks with the answer. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 10 points. 
1. What Cuban patriot said, “The 
greatest rights are not bought with 


2. Cubans often call their General 
Maceo the 


My score 


4. SHORT STORY 


Complete the following sentences. 
Score 6 points each. Total, 12 points. 
1. When Lennie came downstairs 
Christmas morning, his stocking was 





2. Lennie had his heart set on get- 
ting a for Christmas. 





My score 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Score 5 points for each of the ques- 
tions below. Total, 15. 


My score Total score 





























NEW BOOKS 


GILBERT STUART by Ruth Langland 
Holberg. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. $2.50. This book 
tells the life of the artist Gilbert Stuart. 
It was through his struggle that art was 
lifted from the signboard class and given 
cultural value during the time when the 
colonies of America were trying to break 
away from their mother country, Eng 
land. Stuart is best known for his po: 
trait of George Washington, which stil! 
is the most popular painting of our first 
President. Stuart’s ability to put his sub- 
jects at ease while he was painting was 
one reason for his true-to-life likenesses. 
The story depicts Stuart as a lovable 
character, who unfortunately did not 
have a business head, and thus he left 
his wife and children penniless when 
he died at the age of seventy-two. 

BY SUN AND STAR by Vanya Oakes. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1948. $2.50. This is the story of a Chi 
nese boy named Charlie, his sister Mai 
Mai, his best friend Yu-lin, many othe: 
fellow students, and Dr. Kung. Because 
of the civil war in China they are forced 
to move their school westward to Free 
China. Led by Dr. Kung, they arrive in 
Kunming after a very hazardous trip in 
which they rescued an American flyer 
after his plane had crashed. In Kun 
ming they meet Jim, the flyer, again, 
and he helps them to set up their 
school. The children try to help the 
coolies overcome disease by telling 
them how mosquitoes carry diseases 
and that they shouldn’t wash their veg. 
etables in mud puddles. The town offi- 
cials, however, object, and they find 
themselves in a lot of trouble. It all 
turns out right in the end, and they are 
allowed to continue their work. 
SLAVONIC RHAPSODY by Jan van 
Straaten. Allen, Town & Heath, Inc.. 
New York City, 1948. $2.75. This is 
the story of the great Bohemian musi 
cian, Antonin Dvorak. The book starts 
when Dvorak was fourteen. It tells o! 
his childhood of poverty, how his fathe: 
refused to let him become a musician. 
and how he first managed to take piano 
lessons. Later his father, persuaded by 
Antonin’s uncle, consented to let him go 
away to study music. Dvorak went to 
live with his uncle who gave him many 
music lessons. Later he went to the 
Organ School in Prague. When he grad- 
uated he gave music lessons and com 
posed. Later he married one of his pu- 
pils. He spent all the rest of his life 
teaching at various schools and com- 
posing. He died in 1904 at the age of 
sixty-three. 

The book also contains a complete 
list of Dvorak’s compositions and an- 
other list of recommended recordings 
of his work. 





WORLD 
FRIENDSHIP DOLL 


Costume of Old Turkey 


HIS is a Turkish costume. It is out of 

style in Turkey today, except in vil- 
lages far from cities. 

Years ago all Turkish women dressed 
this way. Why did they change? In 
1923 a ruler came to power who per- 
suaded both the men and women of 
furkey to change to Western dress. This 
ruler’s name was Mustapha Kemal Ata- 
turk. 

In Turkey’s cities men and women 
dress the way we do. But in the country 
some still cling to their old ways. 

Only a married woman or an engaged 
girl wears the full costume shown 
above. A single girl does not wear a fez, 
1s the hat is called, unti] she becomes 
engaged. Then her fiance buys her her 
first fez. 

The number of ornaments a woman 
has on her fez depends on how wealthy 
her family is. A wealthy woman wears a 
fez decorated with gold coins. Along 
the bottom edge is a strip of velvet or 








Drawing from a real doll by Dick Green 


silk, embroidered with real pearls. A 
row of gold coins hangs down from 
this band on the forehead. 

From both sides broad bands of gold 
metal fall to the middle of the chest. 
These bands are richly decorated with 
rubies, emeralds, and diamonds. At 
each tip there is a row of gold coins. 

A woman of the middle class wears a 
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red velvet fez embroidered with heavy 
gold thread. She, too, may have a row 
of gold coins on her forehead. But a 
poor woman does not. Her fez is plain, 
or has a few scattered coins on it. 


The veil is usually made of silk and 
is embroidered with gold thread. If a 
woman is very wealthy, her veil will be 
made of gold cloth. Single girls who 
may not wear the fez may wear veils. 

The blouse is also made of silk. It is 
usually embroidered in bright colors. 
Red is the most popular color. Over the 
blouse a sleeveless jacket is worn. It 
may be of black or red velvet embroid- 
ered with gold. 

Instead of a skirt, Turkish women 
wear trousers. These trousers are made 
of silk brocade, velvet, or taffeta. A rich 
bride must have an outfit made of each. 

Everyone wears a belt. If a woman 
is rich, her belt will be made of gold 
ornamented with jewels. A middle class 
woman wears a belt of silver. And a 
poor woman must content herself with 
a belt of cloth. 

A wealthy woman wears velvet slip- 
pers adorned with gold embroidery and 
precious jewels. A woman of the middle 
class wears slippers of patent leather or 
of velvet embroidered with gold. A 
poor woman wears moccasins of red, 
black, or lavender leather. rs 





TO THINK OF REFRESHMENT 
IS TO THINK OF COKE saat 


















Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Schol- 


Merry Obristmas BOL) ee 


your picture is good, 
you will receive « 


and Kappy Dew Year ann Ss 


To All Our Readers and Their Families 
From JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC Magazine 


No Issues During Christmas Vacation See You Again January 5, 1949 
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1? youre aroopy by noon.., 


it’s a sign 
: your breakfast was MY PET FILLY, named “Fala” with “Rafla.” By 
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National Park bear. Photo by Marion de Young, 
Lincoln School, Hawthorne, N. J. Kodak 620. 
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A body needs fuel! = * HALT! WHO GOES THERE? A Yellowstone 


You can’t expect to be brimming 
over with pep if you don’t eat 
properly, any more than you can 
expect a car to run without gas. 
A body needs fuel. 

So eat a hearty breakfast. 
Plenty. of Nucoa on your toast 
and eggs adds’ up to a lot of en- 
ergy. No other churned spread is 
a better year-round source of food 
energy, or of protective Vitamin 
A. What’s more, Nucoa is so 
good it “melts in your mouth,” 
and so economical you can feel 
free to spread it generously. 


**MUCOA’’ REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


utrtlvous N U C OO eee 


c 
Photo by Herb Fradin, New York School for 
the Deaf, * ‘ite Plains, N. Y. Kedak 620. 















Well Aimed 


Father: “Why are you crying?” 

Little girl: “Johnny threw a snowball 
t me and missed.” 

Father: “If he missed, why are you 
r ing?” 

Little girl: “’Cause I threw one back 
t him, and his mother will call you up 
n a minute.” 

Father: “And what’s the matter with 
hat?” 

Little girl: “Well, ... 

u I didn’t miss.” 


Ellenor Hjelmstad, Herren Jr. H. 8., La Junta, Colo. 


Oh, No! 

Tilly: “Did you ever hear the joke 
bout the corn that grew a thousand 
feet high?” 

Jill: “No! But T'll bet the joke is aw- 


” 
tully corny. 
Edward Stow, Holmes Jr. H. 8. 


she will tell 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


No Surprise 


Jack: “Don’t drink from that fountain 
r you will get what Jim and I got.” 
Bill: “Thanks for telling me. But what 
lid you get?” 
lack: “Water.” 
Arlene Whitely, Ava (Okla.) H. 8. 


Why Be Nervous? 


A city boy was visiting a ranch in 
Nevada on his first trip out west. He 
came back to the ranch house with a 
handful of rattles from an enormous 
rattle snake. When one of the ranch- 
hands saw them he turned pale and 
said, “Golly, where did you get those 
things?” 

The city boy couldn’t understand why 
the ranch-hand was so nervous, but ex- 
plained, “I just took them off the biggest 
worm I ever saw!” 


Vona Lue Greathouse, Lyndyl (Utah) School. 


Studious 


‘Son: “Father, guess what I learned 
in school today.” 

Father: “What, son?” 

Son: “I learned to say, “Yes ma'am, no 
ma’am, yes sir, and no sir.” 

Father: “You did!” 

Son: “Yep.” 


Edward Santoro, Ramona School, Alhambra, Calif, 


Growth 


Little Boy (crying): “Oh, Mother, I 
just have to have a rew pair of boots!” 

Mother: “Why? The ones you have on 
are very nice.” 

Little Boy: “But my teacher says I’m 
getting too big for my boots!” 


Carol Camacho, Central Grammar School, Milford, Conn. 
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Nervous 


Riding along in a taxi on her first day 
in New York, a little old lady noticed 
the driver sticking his hand out of the 
window every time he started to turn a 
corner. The little old lady became more 
and more nervous. Finally she shouted 
at the driver, “Young man, I'll thank 
you to look where you're driving and 
I'll let you know if it starts to rain.” 


Barbara Brossman, Riverside (Conn.) School. 


And It Hurts, Too 


Teacher: “What’s the meaning of 
‘spunk?’ ” 

Boy: “Well, after my Dad spanks me, 
I'm spunk!” 

Patricia Brown, Central Grade School, Omaha, Neb. 


Smart 


Ron: “Onions are good for my eyes.” 
Don: “Your eyes?!” 
Ron: “Yes, they make my eyes smart!” 


Coleman Klein, William G. Hibbard Public School, 
Chicago, TL. 


Joke of the Week 


Worried Mother: “Our baby keeps us 
up all night. What do you suggest?” 

Tired Doctor: “If your baby can’t 
sleep nights, just move him over to the 
edge of the bed. I’m sure he’ll drop off.” 


Laurel Anderson, McKinley School, Detroit, Mich, 








Could you use some 
cash? Don’t copy 
these projects— 
think up your oun 
design and start to 
work right away. 
Perhaps your entry 
will win a prize. 






































THE PRIZE WAY FOR HAVING FUN! 


projects, too. 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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Make a project 
out of Cast Aluminum 
and WIN CASH! 


It’s too good to miss! When you make an original project of cast 
aluminum it not only pays off in valuable experience—you may 
also win a prize, and you're sure to have a lot of exciting fun. 

All it takes is a little imagination on your part and a prompt 
start, now! Ask your teacher about the Aluminum Awards in the 
Metal Division of the Industrial Arts Awards, conducted by 
Scholastic Magazines and sponsored by Alcoa. 

Identical prizes offered for three different kinds of schools are: 
Ist prize, $50; 2nd prize, $25; 3rd prize, $10; six honorable 
mentions, $5 each. There are prizes for wrought aluminum 


ALumInuM Company or America, 1774 Gulf Building, 


A atuminum 
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“THE WONDERS OF CHEMISTRY” 
THIS EXCITING NEW BOOK shows how to 
emase your friends with chemical magic, describes 
many fascinating home experiments, tells of fun, 
thrills, adventure and big future opportunities 
for boys who know chemistry. Send todéy! 

THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
44 Prospect Avenue, Hagerstown, Md. 


















Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 

Finest quality. ble prices 

rom 3c = Write today. Dept. P, 
Metal Arts Co., Rochester, 4. Y. 


STAMPS 
eee GREATEST 


Rare ebaatd (eight 
sided) stamp, gorgeous 
%, Diamond, giant Triangle, 

also mammoth and midg- 
et stamps, total value 
$2.00, ALL FREE to 
approval buyers. Plus 
Free, Scott's International 
$6.00 album and latest 
Stamp Catalogues. 


ODD STAMPS 
P. O. BOX 147 
. BEAUMONT, CALIF, 


TIN PAN ALLEY” DIAMOND! 
CEORGE WASHINCTON OLD GLORY” G OTHERS 


Famous ‘‘Managua-Nicaragua’™’ DOia- 
mond Sha Stamp, gorgeous Ecua- 
dor showing Washington, American 
le & VU. S&S. Fiag in NATURAL 
ORS, also Fezzan ‘French For- 
eign Legion’ stamp, first VU. &. 
Commemorative, $100.00 UNUSED 
Shanghai, Trieste “UU. S$. Army’’ 
stamp Corsica, Jungle, Desert, Anzac 
Antique issue, others. 
EVERYTHING Sc with Approvais 


CAPITAL STAMP CO.. Dept. .7, Little Rock, Ark. 



















You will find scures of new varieties here 
for your collection! Big and little stamps, 

Bisected stamp, Commemoratives, triangles, high values! 
Bicolored Beauties; Strange countries! Every stamp is 
different. Every stamp one you will delight in owning. 
Think of the fun you will have! All for only 10¢ to 
approval applicants. Write today and receive special 
tonian Island stamp extra. 


_Garceion Stamp Company, Sox 494, Calais, Maine. 


Wwow!! 


y $10.00 WORTH OF 
FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


What « treasure hunt! Big package 500 _ Foreign Stamps 
from foreign missions, other 
from Africa, South America, Free French, Cape Juby, 
Palestine, etc. Includes airmails, commemoratives and 
stamps orth =| to 50c. This offer sent for 10c to 
Approval iy ly toa 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 


ZOWIE-E-E! A BARREL OF FUN 
FOR ONLY A DIME!! 
MITED STA 














ee a 


AL 
trated bargain lists with each order. 





MYSTIC gTAMP co Oept. 75. CAMDEN, NEW YORK 








Cuban Issues 


N 1945 Cuba celebrated the 50th an- 
i niversarv of the death of José Marti 
(1853-1895). He was a _ poet-patriot 
who died fighting for Cuba’s independ- 
ence from Spain. (See page 12.) 

To help Cubans recall that anniver- 
sary, Cuba recently issued a two-stamp 
set commemorating Marti’s work. One 
stamp, a two centavo red, depicts 
Marti’s death. It is inscribed with one 
of Marti’s sayings: “Los grandos dere- 
chos no se compran con lagrimas sino 
con sangre.” (“The greatest rights are 
not bought with tears but with blood.”) 





Knickerbocker Stamp Co. 


, New York 


The two Marti stamps. 


The other stamp, a five centavo blue, 
pictures Marti’s landing at Playitas in 
a rowboat. Playitas is the name of the 
beach in Cuba, where Marti and his 
generals landed befofe joining the reb- 
els in Santiago. 

Cuba also is honoring another hero 
of the struggle for independence. This 
week an 8-stamp series will be issued 
in honor of the 100th anniversary of 
the birth of Major General José An- 
tonio Grajales Maceo (1845-1896). 
Like the Marti set, the Maceo series ap- 
pears three years after the anniversary 
date. 

Gen. Maceo, a Negro known as the 
Bronze Titan because of his vigor and 


strength, is considered by many the 
greatest nilitary leader of Cuba. 


He always believed he wwuld die in 
action. “We Maceos have to die for our 
country,” he once wrote. He was one 
of the generals who diseinbarked with 
Marti in April, 1895. In December, at 
San Pedro, Cuba, Gen. Maceo was 
killed during a fight with a Spanish 
patrol. 

The Maceo series will depict his mon- 
ument in Havana, his tomb, and scenes 
of his invasion, combat, and death. The 
stamps will be in green, red, blue, 
brown, black, and gray. They will range 
in price from one centavo to one dollar. 






Dirty Hands 


Two small boys put their dirty hands 
side by side on the counter. “Mine are 
dirtier than yours,” said one joyfully. 

“Huh,” said the other, “you're two 
years older than I am!” 

Ronald Moore, Rosemont Jr. H. 8., Fort Worth, Texas 











What Are ‘Approvals’! 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
adverti the word “approvals,” 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, o 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 





Each of these “approval” stamps s a 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the = 
proval” stamps you must pa them and return 


for 
the ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the “ap toga stamps return 
them promptly, being carefu write your name 
and address in the upper nd corner of 


the envelope in which you return the stamps. 


STAMP WALLET 745/ 











— Swertee rn of Stamps, {2 different Coun- 
tries. Detector, 1 Perforation 
ooy of same Hinges, {| Approval sheet 
Duplicate Stam ps, | rare triangle. To yl Ap 
nding 3e Rey - BELAIR STAMP CO., 2200 

Porn A ion Dept. S., Baltimore 17, Md. 


ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 

A nice collection of stamps from Gibraltar, the mighties: 
fortress the world — also New Zealand Centennia 
British Uganda — French a — Early Gritish 
nial — West Indies — South American and far stamy 
plus sample copy putetepte Monthly ee Send « 

§ for postage. EMPT STAMP COMPANY. Pept. 5%! 
Toronto 5. Canada. 


200 British Empire Stamps—only 3c! 


KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 74J, MASS 


FREE—illustrated Catalog! 
KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 74), MASS 














HARRIS & co., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 


200 Different Stamps °™’ 
to APPROVAL BUYERS. Contains 


stamps worth up to 15c each! Cc 
LITTLETON STAMP CO., LITTLETON (3, N.H. 


FREE Irish Commemora- 
tive Collection, In- 
cluding Rebellion issue With 


Approvals. 3c Postage Please 
RAYMAX, 129-B WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 


A-Z PACKET 

















* Rooseve't 

Zanzibar, etc. Only. a*, = Approval App!: 
cants. Enciose an extra SUR 
PR 


LAKEWOOD STAMP CO. 
1510? LANNING AVE LAKEWOOD 7, OHIO 


25 3¢ 


BRANDWEIN STAMP CO., Box 92R, Bayonne, N.J. 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 


50 WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE FREE 


to applicants for our fine U.S. and foreign Approvals 
Selections for inning and advanced Collectors 
CHADAKOIN STAMPS, Jamestown, New York 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 
including Commemoratives, Charities 
Airmail, Surcharges, Sets, etc. Only 
3c to Approval ers. 


BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. K. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 











DIFFERENT = 
INDIA 


te epprevel cpplicants. 
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DOLLS OF THE NATIONS are the newest gift 
cords by Hallmark. Each card costs 25 cents, 
16 cards in complete set. Album for cards is 
50 cents. Brazil, Holland, U. S$. are shown. 


MIKAR, the electric toy automobile, is 
powered by flashlight batteries. Top goes 
down to make a convertible. Price, $4.95. 


OPERATING MILK CAR is latest thing off 
the Lionel line. At touch of remote control 
button, door opens and tiny milkman emerges 
to deliver can on platform. Price, $9.50. 


THIS WALKING ROBOT can be built and put 
into action with the No. 121 Remote Con- 
trol Erector set. Three motors go with set. 
Robot has electric eyes. Set price, $50. 











WE HAvE — and a lot more items made from this fasci- 
nating material. They were made by junior and senior 
high school students from all sections of the country for 


SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS. 


And they were good! Good enough to win acclaim 
from our Scholastic jury — a jury that isn't easy to please. 


IF YOU are handy with your hands... 


talented with tools... 
or drawn to the drawing board 
Be sure to enter the 


1949 SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 


There are scores of cash and merchandise prizes and you may 
enter any or all of these classifications: 
Furniture Making 
Wood Carving 
Wood Turning 
Wood Patternmaking 
Machine Shop 


Wrought Copper and Brass 

Wrought Aluminum and Cast Aluminum 
Plastics 

Radio-Electronics 


Mechanical Drawing 


You’re not the only ones interested in these projects. These organi- 
zations are interested too. They are giving valuable awards. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION OF ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
STRATHMORE PAPER CO. HIGGINS INK.CO., INC. LAFAYETTE RADIO 


Ask your Industrial Arts or your vocational trade and in- 
dustrial education teacher to write for a rules booklet to: 


SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
7 EAST 12th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


























don’t 
say 
hilt” 


“killed” 


And don’t say we didn’t tell you so after you try PLANTERS PEANUTS. They 
hit the bull’s-eye for flavor and nourishment, and they can’t be matched as a 
relaxing energy treat. For PLANTERS have more iron than whole milk and 
raisins, and more protein, pound for pound, than beef-steak. No wonder 
millions of people regularly eat these delicious salted peanuts—the plump- 
est and meatiest grown.- And for another tasty snack, try the 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut Bar. 
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PLANTERS is the word for PEANUTS | 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 


3-T 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


War and Peace 


January 5 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: The United Nations in Action, supplement 
to issue of October 20, 1947, Scholastic Magazines. I'm a 
Frightened Man, by Harold C. Urey, 10c, Committee on 
Atomic Information, 1749 L St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Operation Atomic Vision, by Hubert Evans and Ryland 
Crary, National Association of Secondary Schoo! Principals, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

ARTICLES: World Government issue, Senior Scholastic, 
Oct. 20, 1948; United Nations World (Every issue). 

BOOKS: Survival or Suicide, by Harry H. Moore, $2.00 
(Harper, 1948); Peace or Anarchy, by Cord Meyer, Jr., $2.00 


(Little, Brown, 1947); No Place to Hide, by David Bradley, 


$2.00 (Little, Brown, 1948); How the United Nations 
Works, by Thomas Galt, $2.00 (Crowell, 1947); It's Up to 
Us, by Harris Wofford, $2.00 (Harcourt, 1947); Hiroshima, 
by John Hersey (Knopf, 1946); World Government, 22nd 
Annual Debate Handbook of NUEA, ed. by Bower Aly, 2 
vols. (Arteraft Press, Columbia, Mo., 1948). 


Tropical Africa 
January 19 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Look at Africa, W. G. and M. S. Woolbert 
(Headline Series, 43), Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., 
New York 16, 25c. Maps. Suitable for students. For teacher 
references, following issues of Foreign Policy Assn. Reports: 
Nationalism in British West Africa, Vernon McKay, °48; 
British Rule in West Africa, Vernon McKay, °48; Colonial 
Progress in Central Africa—Belgian Congo and French Equa- 
torial Africa, Grant S. McClellan, 44. Each 25c. 

BOOKS: Prophet in the Wilderness: the Life of Albert 
Schweitzer, Herman Hagedorn (Macmillan, ‘47), last part. 
Stanley’s Africa, Raefaello Busoni (Viking, ’44). 

FILMS: The Prowlers (life in an African village), Teach- 
ing Film Custodians, 11 min. sd. Liberia—Africa’s Only Re- 
public, United World Films, 15 min. sd. People of the Con- 


go: The Mangbetu, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1] min. 
| 


Germany 


January 12 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


FILMS: Germany—Berlin; Germany—Industry; Germany— 
Rural Life. Prod. and dist. Encyclopedia Britannica Fi!ms, 
Inc., Wilmette, Ill. Sound, b&w, 10 to 15 minutes each. Rent 
or sale, Three films released in 1939 and 1940, giving gen- 
tral picture on the subjects covered. Classroom films. 

Nazism rampant: Rise and Fall of Nazi Germany. Prod. 
and dist. March of Time Forum Edition, 369 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y. 17. Sound, b&w, 18 min. Rent (special condi- 
tons ). 

Nuremberg Trials; Nuremberg Trials, the Churches, and 
International Justice. Prod. by RKO Pathe. Dist. Film For- 
in Foundation, Jewett House, 127 E. Twelfth Ave., Spo- 
kane 10, Wash. Shows pictures of atrocities presented as 
evidence at trials and raises questions on international jus- 
tice. Guilty Men. Prod. and dist. National Film Bd. of Can- 
ada, 620 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 20. Sound, b&w, 10 mins. Rent or 
sale. Nuremberg Trials in session with scenes of crimes com- 
mitted. Names Germans and “Quislings.” 


While Germany Waits. Dist. American Friends Service 
Committee, Publicity Office, 20 South Twelfth St., Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa. Sound, b&w, 30 min. Loan. Germany's postwar 
chaos, portraying starkly its need for relief. 

FILMSTRIPS: Characteristic Landscape Views. Prod. Film- 
ette Company, 635 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 31. Among this 
series of 45 filmstrips are several on regions and cities in 
Germany. Strips are silent, ranging from 50 to 100 frames, 
with photographs identified by captions. Write for informa- 
tion on filmstrips No. 73 through No. 116. 

SLIDES: Society for Visual Education, 100 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Il., has a variety of slides illustrating “Life 
Among the People” and “Seeing the Country” in Germany. 
Write for catalogue of Social Studies Kodachromes. 

An extensive list of books. pamphlets, and magazine ar- 


ticles on Germany will be included in the Jan. 5 Tools for 
Teachers. 


Panama 


January 19 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Panama (10c), 1947, Pan American Union. 
Wash. 6, D. C.; also Panama City (5c), 1943. Agriculture of 
Panama, Present and Potential (free to libraries), 1945. Inst. 
of Inter-American Affairs, 499 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash. 25. 
D. C. Panama, Cross: vads of the World, Coordinator of Inter 
American Affairs (10c), 1944, obtained from Supt. of Docu 
ments, U. S. Gov’t. Printing Office, Wash. 25, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Can We Defend the Panama Canal,” by S. 
Shalett, Saturday Evening Post, October 9, 1948; “See All 
of Panama,” by A. W. Trapnell, Bulletin of Pan American 
Union, October 1947. 

BOOKS: And the Mountains Will Move, by Miles P. Du 
val, $5.00 (Stanford Univ. Press, 1947). The Charges, River 
of Westward Passage, by John E. Minter, $4.00. (Rinehart. 
1948). 

FILMS: Building the Panama Canal. Produced and dis- 
tributed by Knowledge Builders, 625 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
22, N. Y. Sound, black-and-white, 1] minutes. Rent or sale. 

FILMSTRIP: Panama Canal Zone, General. Produced and 
distributed by Society for Visual Education, 100 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. Silent, black-and-white, 47 frames, with 
guide. Sale. Features of Cana] and Canal Zone. 


Filling in Forms 
January 19 in Practical English 


Divide class into committees. One committee secures ap- 
plication and other forms by writing to all the colleges and 
universities in the area. Another committee collects the forms 
ot trade schools—beauty culture, barber, radio, machine 
shop, etc. Another committee collects forms for applying 
for driver’s license, money order, for a Social Security num- 
ber. A fourth committee collects forms used in schoo] to elect 
courses of study, etc. The fifth committee collects job ap 
plication blanks and other forms used by the leading indus 
tries, stores, and offices of the community. Ask at the Gov 
ernment building (sometimes the Post Office) for Form No. 
57 used by applicants for Federal Civil Service jobs. 

Use the school-office mimeograph machine to duplicat: 
parts of these forms so that students will have an opportunity 
to receive extensive practice in filling out forms correctly. 
Committees also can collect catalogues for the school li. 
brary at the same time. 
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CIRCULATION MANAGER: I am calling you at this 
time to follow through on a letter we sent you the other day. 
Have you received it? 

TEACHER: Are you referring to the letter about renew- 
ing my order for the second semester? 

CIRCULATION MANAGER: Yes, that’s the letter. I just 
want to make certain that you received it, and to ask that 
you fill out the order card and send it to us before the 
Christmas vacation, begins. 


TEACHER: But I am not certain of the number of stu- 
dents I will have next term. 

CIRCULATION MANAGER: Just estimate the number 
you will have. After the semester opens, we will send -you 
a card on which you will indicate the exact number of 
copies you require. We bill you late in February for that 
amount only. 


TEACHER: Well, that’s fair enough. Under those condi- 
tions, I’m glad to have the matter attended to now. I'll send 


you the card today. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER: We appreciate your coop- 
eration. It means uninterrupted service to you during the first 
issues of the new semester, and we will not need to be send- 
ing you additional letters requesting your tentative order. 
The next communication you receive from us will be the 
confirmation card in February. Thank you ever so much. 


TEACHER: And thank you—and thank your edi- 
tors and writers—for the help and inspiration your 
magazine provides. I call it our weekly “breath of 


fresh air.” 
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World Week 
Literary Cavalcade (monthly) 





Off the Press 


A Man Called White, by Walter White, 
Viking, 1948. 382 pp., $3.75. 


The title of this autobiography, by 
the Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, is a play on words. Its deeper 
significance lies in the fact that Walter 
White's skin is white, although he is a 
Negro, and he has been afforded an in- 
sight into race prejudice which might 
have been more corrosive than one -to 
which darker members of his race are 
exposed. That he has not become bitter 
against all white men he attributes to 
his association with white educators at 
Atlanta University who sacrificed their 
advantages in the southern community 
for the cause of better race relations, 

Thirty years of work with the 
NAACP has brought the author into 
contact with all forms of discrimination 
against his race. His experiences are 
world-wide, as typified by relations with 
the Governor-General of French Equa- 
torial Africa and with Wendell Willkie 
in California and New York. There are 
chapters on race relations in politics, 
the army, education, industry, and the 
community, 

Walter White writes well, and his 
book will be useful in both English and 
Social Studies classrooms, Pupil! reports 
on parts of the autobiography will pro- 
vide a base for constructive criticism 
of a problem in democracy. 


Star Reporters and 34 of Their Stories, 
collected, with notes and an intro 
duction, by Ward Greene. Random 
House, 1948. 402 pp., $3. 


Ward Greene has had long and varied 
experience as a newspaper reporter and 
editor. In collecting the newspaper and 
magazine stories which comprise this 
anthology, he wrote to many of his 
friends for recommendations. 

He has assembled in one volume 
Stanley’s first meeting with Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, John Reed's ride with Villa, 
the lynching of Leo Frank as told by 
Rogers Winter, Lindsay Denison’s cov- 
erage of the Slocum disaster, and other 
floods, killings, sports events, and 
feature stories. In the latter category, 
which will afford needed relief for the 
squeamish, is a letter from Don Mar- 
quis’ Mehitabel (quite a cat) and nos- 
talgic recollections of childhood induced 
in a St. Louis Post-Dispatch reporter, 
F. A. Behymer, who reviewed Mary 
McBride’s How Dear to My Heart. 

Although some of the reports are 
suitable for assignment to 12th year 
English students, teachers wil] want 
to handle with care before using the 
material. 
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Every Teacher Is a Teacher of READING 


OU can lead a student to the foun- 

tains of good literature and intelli- 

gent writing on public affairs. But 
CAN YOU MAKE HIM DRINK? 

That is the $64 question for teachers 
today—of every subject and at every 
level. As a teacher, you know from 
experience that reading is not a simple 
skill to teach. You know that sound 
reading habits are not easily planted in 
average modern young people, beset by 
a thousand distracting influences of 
movies, radio, television, comics, social 
life and the machine age. 

Yet you are convinced—and rightly—that the forma- 
tion of good reading habits in junior and senior high 
school is the school’s most important task. For the 
student whose spirit is “stabbed broad awake” with the 
urge to read well and widely will not stop with gradua- 
tion. This is the seed-bed from which will grow his 
lifelong participation in culture and citizenship. 

What is the one big problem in starting your students 
to read and to like reading? Isn't it simply the difficulty 
of finding reading materials that arouse in them a 
consuming interest, on subjects of real significance, 
written with expert craftsmanship within the compre- 
hension of young people? 

These are the factors which the editors of Scholastic 
Magazines set up as criteria for every piece of reading 
matter they print, whether by well-known writers, or in 
their own staff writing. They are the primary reason 
why Scholastic Magazines are read and studied eagerly 
by more than 700,000 American high school students. 

The essential quality that stimulates students to read 
(and speeds up their reading momentum) . . . is easy 
readability. Our editors have carefully studied all 
important readability indexes and formulas. They have 
chosen the best methods from every source. And they 
have molded them into one master guide for focusing 
words into a succession of clear and graphic images, 
easy for the students to see and understand. Difficult 
words, long sentences and involved paragraphs are 
avoided. 

The student can comfortably read about the following 
subjects (all part of the Scholastic editorial program) 
and more intelligently evaluate their effect on him: 
Government; Science; War and Peace; Conservation; 
Human Rights; Family; Education; Personality Growth 
and Character (how he can build a personal ethical 
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code ). He also finds exceptionally c]:ar 
instruction on how to use the English 
language effectively (speech and writ- 
ing ) at school, at home, and on the job. 

Our new magazine, LITERARY 
CAVALCADE (monthly), is devoted 
entirely to selections from modern read- 
ing, plus pictorial essays, and student 
interest departments. Each selection, 
although vivid and exciting in its own 
right, is a contemporary classic, chosen 
to cultivate an appreciation of the 
values and attitudes that form the base 
of our civilization. Each issue of 
LITERARY CAVALCADE contains a condensed novel, 
short stories, a play, essays, articles, poetry, and pictorial 
features. For the student, LITERARY CAVALCADE 
is exciting and wholesome reading; for the teacher it is 
an effective tool for building good reading habits while 
acquainting students with the finest contemporary 
writing. 

Here is what a student says about his Scholastic 
Magazine: 

“My parents have often criticized me for not taking 
an interest in reading the daily newspaper. But when | 
discovered your magazine, my interest in world affairs 
immediately grew. It is the most interesting and educa- 
tional magazine I have ever read.” 

Scholastic Magazines are planned for these groups: 

SENIOR SCHOLASTIC: for Social Studies and Eng- 
lish classes, grades 10 through 12. 

PRACTICAL ENGLISH: stresses the mechanics of 
good writing, reading, speaking, and listening. 

WORLD WEEK: interprets the world scene for stu- 
dents in grades.9 and 10. 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: offers an all-purpose pro- 
gram for grades 6 through 9. 

Start the new year of reading by renewing your “good 
reading” classroom subscription to your favorite Scho- 
lastic Magazine. If you do not use a Scholastic Magazine 
in your class, start the good reading habit in your stu- 
dents with a subscription to the Scholastic Magazin: 
which fits your needs. Take advantage of our money- 
saving combination offer and start now. Mark your esti- 
mated requirements on the card enclosed in this mag:- 
zine and send it to us today. 

This is the first in a series of advertisements design d 
to show how Scholastic Magazines are planned to li 
you in your teaching. 
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7 East 12th Street, New York 3, New York 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Vonthly 


The National Service Magazine for the 
Teaching Profession 





EXECUTIVE STAFF: Maurice R. Robinson, Presi- 
dent and Publisher * Kenneth M. Gould, Editor- 
in-Chief * William Dow Boutwell, Editor * Mary 
Jone Dunton, Art Director * Sarah McC. Gor- 
man, Production Chief * G. Herbert McCracken, 
Vice-President and Treasurer * Marie Kerk- 
mann, Advertising Manager * Agnes Laurino, 
Business Manager 


Scholastic Teacher Monthly supplies practical 
hints to teachers, frontier trends in secondary 
schools, news of education, handy guides to the 
best in books, radio, and motion pictures 


Scholastic Teacher Weekly {and monthly) 
contains Weekly Lesson Plan and Tools for Teach- 
ers. Weekly and Monthly go FREE to teachers 
ordering classroom magazines club subscriptions 
for any of the following Scholastic Magazines: 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
LITERARY CAVALCADE 
WORLD WEEK 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Scholastic Teacher invites manuscripts describ- 
ing new and promising teaching techniques and 
practices in English and Social Studies. Payment 
is made for manuscripts accepted at the time of 
publication. Send photographs if available. 


Published weekly, Sept. through May wEDe 3 
inclusive, except during school holi- 

days and at mid-term. Entered as second-class 
matter at Post Office at Daytgn, Ohio, under Act 
of March 3, 1879. Contents ‘copyright, 1949, by 
Scholastic Corp. 


Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, 
Ohio. 


General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC 
TEACHER, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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BRIDGE 


to 


FREEDOM 


UR free way of life will continue to 

be challenged by the totalitarians. 
They believe, and I suspect they hope, 
that some of our imperfections will not 
be sufficiently corrected to guarantee 
permanency of our freedom. They are 
encouraged by all-too-apparent apathy 
of our citizens concerning public af- 
fairs; by the failure of millions even to 
vote. They see weakness in the fact 
that only 51 per cent of Americans of 
voting age went to the polls on No- 
vember 2.° They observe also the con- 
fused thinking of many of our people 
in the presence of the growing com- 
plexities of modern life. 

I am confident that education in our 
schools will increasingly add strength 
and dependability to American democ- 
racy. Apathy toward public affairs and 
confusion will largely be eliminated as 
we unfailingly give young people in 
school, over a period of years, regular 
experiences in reading about and dis- 
cussing public questions. In our schools 
pupils will become well informed with 
respect to contemporary problems. Our 
young people will then make the transi- 
tion from school to active and intel- 
ligent adult citizenship naturally and 
with confidence in their abilities as 
citizens of a free society. 

We all know that today millions of 
our people are apathetic regarding their 
duties as citizens because they “have 
no opinions,” as the polls say. Many 
lack the training or the background of 
experience essential to reasonably 
sound judgment. 

We would not expect an athlete to 
perform with confidence and depend- 
ability if, without adequate training, he 
were abruptly thrust onto the field of 
action. 

Why should we expect adults to be 


*For comparative figures on voting in U. S. 
and other countries see Dec. 1 Senior Scholastic. 


effective participants in public affairs 
if they have not had adequate prepara- 
tion? Our young people in school must 
be thoroughly prepared by experience to 
engage in discussion of public questions 
with reasonable confidence and proper 
restraint, to draw upon a background 
of essential information in forming 
judgments, and to know how to as- 
semble and interpret new facts. 

I believe we shall successfully bridge 
the gap from ignorance and apathy 
to enduring freedom. I think we can 
steadily reduce the percentage of “no 
opinion” citizens — the people one news- 
paper lumped under the title “The 
Dunnos.” I think we shall do this 
largely because more and more people 
regularly read about, discuss, and 
participate in the significant and swift- 
moving events of contemporary times. 

We shall do this by the early in- 
troduction of students to the custom 
of reading about current affairs in 
periodicals — in newspapers, magazines, 
and, in particular, classroom periodicals. 
Five major publishers edit, process, and 
provide background materials adapted 
for various age and interest levels. They 
are: American Education Press, Civic 
Education Service, The Eaton Publish- 
ing Co., George A. Pflaum, Inc., and 
Scholastic Magazines. 

In the excellent address before the 
1948 National Council for the Social 
Studies meeting, Stanley E. Dimond, 
the president, said “Adequate recogni- 
tion in this country has not yet been 
given to those who have aided us by 
their publication of current events 
materials for the schools.” 

Scholastic Magazines enable the 
teacher to open windows on the world- 
significant and swift-moving events of 
our day. All five Scholastic Magazines 
for the classroom are dedicated to 
strengthening the bridge to freedom. 


Chairman, Editorial Board, Scholastic Magazines 
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What's Right 


With the Social Studies 


dull stuff to “Herbie.” All the news 

he was interested in was that Lou 
Boudreau and his Indians had won the 
world series. All —that is—until the 
teacher turned on a new radio set in 
class and thev heard an interview with 
a Yugoslav workingman who talked in 
broken English, but who told them 
some exciting facts about what was go- 
ing on in his native country, behind 
the “Iron Curtain.” 


ete and current events were 


Records of this and other programs, 
some produced by student forum dis- 
cussions, were played by Leonard A. 
Vitcha of the Cleveland Public Schools 
at a section meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, to show 
what turned “Herbie” and many of his 
friends from indifference to interest in 
the social studies 

The National Council, holding its 
28th annual meeting at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, Thanksgiving week- 
end, was sparked by scores of such first- 
hand reports of new ind hopeful meth- 
ods. Recognizing the grave problems 
that face society in the modern world, 
the 1400 teachers who attended this 
record-breaking conference, plus 350 
members of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers, came away with 
the unanimous feeling: “It won't be 
easy, but we can do it!” 


Gone Are the Days 


Under the presidency of Stanley E. 
Dimond, of Detroit Public Schools, a 
rich and varied program was presented 
by W. Francis English, University of 
Missouri, and his committee. Dr. Di- 
mond, in his presidential address, struck 
the keynote that social studies teachers 
are making progress (1) in understand- 
ing the children they teach; (2) in un 
swerving devotion to the ideals of de 
mocracy; and (3) in improved methods 
ind materials for the teaching of cul 
rent affairs. “Gone are the days,” he 
said, “when the social studies dealt 
solely with the dead past.... Che ques 
tion now before us is not ‘Can we teach 

mtroversial questions?” but rather, 
How can we teach them best?’” 

Current aftairs and classroom maga- 
zines naturally occupied a_ foremost 


Geography a Major Focus at Best Attended Convention 


By KENNETH M. GOULD 


place in section programs, with such 
participants as Mrs. Fay Wesley, of the 
Minneapolis Star world affairs program, 
Mrs. Mildred B. Mitchell, Mrs. Marion 
Quigley, and Nathan Brown, fellows, 
and James F. Corbett, coordinator, of 
the New York Times survey of current 
affairs teaching; Harry Bard, Baltimore, 
George H. Reavis, Cincinnati, and 
others. 

At general sessions and the Friday 
night banquet, distinguished speakers 
included Charles E. Merriam on “The 
Meaning of Democracy in Our Day”; 
Brig. Gen. C. T. Lanham on “A Better 
Citizen, a Better Soldier”: Howard E. 
Wilson on “Innocence Abroad in 1948”: 
and Leo Pasvolsky on “The Significance 
of the Discussion about World Govern- 
ment.” 

The teaching of civil liberties and the 
defense of freedom to think, discuss, 
and learn, were vigorously championed 
in sections and in an open meeting of 
the National Council's Committee on 
Academic Freedom, Arch W. Troel- 
strup, chairman. 


Geography-minded 
Geography held the spotlight fre- 
quently, not only because of the con- 
current sessions of the National Council 
of Geography Teachers, but because 
social studies teachers are constantly 
becoming more geography-minded. The 
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W. Francis English, newly elected NCSS president 


19th Yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies deals with Ceo 
graphic Approaches to Social Educa 
tion. Its content, purposes, and us 
were discussed at a joint luncheon otf 
the two Councils, by Clyde F. Kohn 
Northwestern University, editor of th 
vearbook, and other geographers. The 
vearbook (to be reviewed later in Sch 
lastic Teacher) contains 25 chapters b 
specialists. 

Another joint session of the Councils 
dealt with the urgent issue of conserva 
tion of natural resources. Preston E 
James of Syracuse University, in an eve 
ning address, indicated that geography 
too, as well as government and econom 
ics, has its controversial issues, i.e., not 
only technical ones but the geographical 
facts underlying political disputes in 
such vexed areas as Palestine and 
China. 

Other important phases of the social 
studies given special attention in the 
program were Curriculum Constru 
tion, State and Local History, Inte: 
group Education, Learning for Life Ad 
justment (presented by J. Dan Hull of 
the U. S. Office of Education), Labo: 
Management Problems, Aviation and 
World Relations, Atomic Energy, World 

(Concluded on page 21-T) 


New Officers—New Meeting Place 


W. Francis English of the University of Missouri was elected 
president of the National Council for the Social Studies for the 
ensuing year. For first vice-president it chose Erling Hunt of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and for second vice- 
president, Myrtle Roberts, of Woodrow Wilson High School, Dal- 
las, Texas. Lewis Paul Todd, new editor of Social Education. and 


Merrill F. Hartshorn, executive 


secretary of the Council, were 


reappointed. Earl B. Shaw of State Teachers College, Worcester, 
Mass., was elected president of the National Council of Geography 


Teachers. 


Next convention: Baltimore, 1949, 





English for 


Maturity 


Record Council Sessions Point the Way in Chicago 


central idea presented to more 

than 5,000 English teachers from 
every state who attended the thirty- 
eighth annual meeting of the NCTE at 
the Hotel Stevens in Chicago from 
November 25 to 27. 

Thomas Clark Pollock, president, 
opened the meeting by declaring, 
“While there is value in the idea of a 
child-centered school, there is more 
value in the idea of a maturity-cente ed 
school. The first stresses beginning with 
the child where he is. But the second 
stresses the direction in which he should 
grow.” 

Children, he reminded his listeners, 
‘can grow down as well as up; they can 
become psychologically blocked at 
various stages of their growth. 
Students need teachers who can see the 
man in the boy the woman in the girl.” 

“Today the teacher of literature has 
a greater opportunity and responsibility 
than ever before,” James Michener, 
author of the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
book, Tales of the South Pacific, told 
those who attended the dinner on Fri- 
day evening. “We have entered into 
an age of spiritual defeatism, and in 
such ages it is the poets and the great 
writers who keep alive the sparks of 
idealism, without which society per- 
ishes. 

“You have been left with the principal 
job of modern educators,” he said. “You 
must keep alive the sparks of idealism, 
human decency. hope. belief in a better 
world, and dedication to the goodness 
of mankind. By a process of elimination 
you have become the ministers who 
must see the world through its dark 
night.” 


Becsisa for Maturity” was the 


Children’s Book Authors 


On the program with Mr. Michener 
vere Alan Lomax, ballad editor of 
Jecca Records,.and Karl Shapiro, poet, 

On Saturday, Leon Hood, chairman 
f the NCTE Committee on Radio, 
resented awards to “The Theatre Guild 
n the Air” (ABC) and the “CBS 
documentary Unit.” 

Expressing the thought that English 
sachers should and do help students 
) maintain their equilibrium in their 
peaking, reading, and writing, Marion 
1. Sheridan, first vice-president, said, 
Equilibrium is a happy balance, but 
fe may be interesting and significant 


when it is slightly out of balance, off 
balance—but not unbalanced.” 

Feature of the Friday afternoon pro- 
gram was a book luncheon at which 
twenty-five authors of children’s books 
were present, one seated at each table 
in the audience. Also on the Friday 
program was Dora V. Smith, director 
of the Council Commission on English, 
who reported that her commission had 
made progress and that the first vol- 
ume of the Commission’s Report can be 
expected next year. 

Practical English and Senior Scho- 
lastic were reported as among the 
seventeen magazines most frequently 
used in classrooms throughout the United 
States in a talk by Ruth Mary Weeks, 
chairman of the NCTE Committee on 
Newspapers and Magazines, at the Fri- 
day afternoon session on “Mass Com- 
munication.” At the same meeting 
Harold B. Allen, University of Minne- 
sota, urged teachers to prepare students 
to become discriminating receivers of 
opinion and thereby combat the pressure 
groups that are influencing public opin- 
ion. 


Grammar Is for Sophomores 


Joseph Mersand of New York City 
described how his school uses modern 
communications media. Hardy Finch 
told about ways that teachers could 
help their students read mass maga- 
zines more critically. He suggested that 
the comics and the picture magazines 
be discussed in the classroom also. 

On Saturday Robert Pooley, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, startled his lis- 
teners with the proposal that the teach- 
ing of grammar be postponed “until 
students have reached sufficient matur- 
ity to be able to use effectively those 
rules which can be generalized from 
experience. In most cases this will 
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President-elect Marion C. Sheridan 


“It is not only what we decide to teach 
but how we go about it. 


mean the postponing of teaching of 
grammar to the sophomore year of high 
school.” 

Later in his talk Dr. Pooley said, 
“The exercises set for the practice of 
language should be closely tied to the 
communication needs of the student.” 

In a discussion of language teaching 
on the college level, Walter Loban, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, advised teachers to 
help students organize their ideas ef- 
fectively for others and think clearly 
about matters within their own experi- 
ence. “Whatever is done to broaden 
an adolescent’s interests prepares him 
for college work,” he said. “He should 
be familiar with a reasonable number of 
books containing ideas that run con- 
trary to his expectations or attitudes 
and place some strain on his intellect. I 
have in mind books like The Autobio- 
graphy of Lincoln Steffens, The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey, Galsworthy’s Loyal- 
ties, Bellamy’s Looking Backward, and 
the complete Gulliver's Travels. 

Listeners packed the conference rooms 
to hear discussions of such section topics 
as “English for social adjustment,” 
“English as a help to clear thinking,” 
“English for fostering originality - and 
speculation,” “Teaching fundamentals,” 

(Continued on page 18-T) 


NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS = 


Officers of the Council for 1948-49 were elected as follows: 
Marion C. Sheridan, New Haven High School, New Haven, Conn., 
president; Mark Neville, John Burroughs School, St. Louis, first 


vice-president; Luella B. Cook, Minneapolis Public Schools, sec- 
ond vice-president; and W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago, secretary- 


treasurer. 
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How Wells Keeps Well 


In This Chicago High School It’s Everybody’s Business 


HEN we established our nutrition 

program at Wells High School we 
made mistakes common to any new ed- 
ucational program. Out of our successes 
and failures we established a program 
well fitted to pupil needs and home 
conditions. 

First of all, we attempted to find out 
the nutritional conditions in the home 
life of our young people. Then we 
worked to correct any deficiencies. We 
gave occasional surprise tests in which 
our students reported what they ate in 
the past 24 hours. Then we evaluated 
with them the deficiencies and lacks 
that were apparent. 

We 


every 


also and measured 

child worked out a_ nutri- 
tional quotient for each based upon a 
quick study of his bone structure and 
his standing in relation to health 
norms. Pupils who were found seri- 
deficient programmed 
through our health center manned by 
a nurse, the head of the home eco- 
nomics department, and our staff physi- 
cian. The home economics teacher 
talked first of all to the youngster and 
then furnished suggested diets 
for gaining or losing weight as the case 
might warrant. She based the diets in- 
telligently upon the type of food served 
in our multi-national backgrounds and 
upon low cost, simply prepared toods. 
The doctor talked to seriously affected 
young people—those obese or painfully 
thin 


Two 


weighed 
and 


ously were 


some 


that weighed 
(1) the effect of the high cost 
of living in this relatively low-income, 
city neighborhood and (2) the high 
number of families in which both par- 
ents were employed and meals were 
hastily and poorly prepared. 


survey factors 


heavily 


Surveys and good instruction and 


h discussion of foods 


mu basic 


some- 
how just didn’t accomplish the thing 
that is good general eat 
Very often the mal- 
nourished child would select the worst 


possible combination of foods in the 


we wanted 


Ing habits most 


school lunchroom. Parents would often 
that the child would not eat 


nourishing food at home. 


re port 


formed a ftacultyv-student 


prob 


Finally we 


committee 


ke Tris 


; 


to discuss nutritional 
From the facult, 


or, nurse, heads of the physical educa- 


came the doc- 
tion lunch- 
the head 
of the home economics department who 
directed the The stu- 
dent body esentatives from the 


ind science departments 
room director, and, of course 
whole program. 


sent ren 


By Virginia F. Matson 
Wells High School, Chicago 


classes where nutrition was taught. At 
weekly meetings we discussed ways and 
means of improving the eating habits 
and selection of nourishing foods. From 
the discussions came these ideas: 

1. Menu study was made the regu- 
lar work of all the science classes. 
Every student prepared a record of 
what he ate one day each week and 
consulted with his classroom teacher 
about it. Over a period of time a cumu- 
lative record of the student’s eating 
habits was compiled. Even though a 


Prize poster by Cleveland boy. This 
year students can win special nutri- 
tion honors in Scholastic Art and 
Writing Awards. See rules booklets. 


student desired to fool his teacher, it 
difficult to do so week after 
week, especially since he was weighed 


became 


and measured regularly and, if the sit- 
uation proved serious, went for con- 
sultations to the health center. 

2. We distributed 
compiled by the home economics de- 
partment to all the students. We em- 
phasized foods in season; simple but 


desirable menus 


tasty recipes. Mothers welcomed these 
menus as a practical service to them. 
Then, too, a number of parents of for- 
eign extraction, finding it hard to keep 
up with all the their 
young people acquired in eating habits, 
found these menus offered good Amer- 


Americanisms 


ican ways to eat 


But then the lunchroom. director 


pointed out that the carefully developed 
budget meals were being passed up for 
pop, candy, and hot dogs. She felt some- 
thing must be done to correct the 
school situation before the home prob- 
lems should be attacked. Accordingly, 
we launched publicity drives. School 
civic organizations, science and health 
classes all urged the budget meals and 
good eating habits at school. Student 
leaders induced students against eat- 
ing elsewhere than the lunchroom. 
Posters from the art department depict- 
ing balanced meals looked down from 
the lunchroom walls. 

Then the lunchroom director drew 
her trump cards. First, she agreed to 
offer a free round of lunches to the 
members of the table chosen at each 
lunch period as selecting the best all 
around menus for each member at th 
table. There were eight to ten at each 
table. She and some of the students and 
teachers on the health committe: 
judged each of the four periods and 
she handed out the free tickets every 
day for a week. After that she judged 
once a week and then tapered off t 
one judging a month. 

Then she drew her other trump card 
Students and faculty had pointed out to 
her that they were uncovering a num- 
ber of cases of actual need. She agreed 
to use up to a hundred young people a 
day in clearing and scraping dishes and 
manning the automatic dishwashers in 
exchange for a warm, nourishing meal. 

A giant health week program cli- 
maxed our nutrition drive. Outside 
speakers, movies, exhibits from food 
manufacturers, and publicity carried the 
message to every home. 

What are the results? We see 
favorable signs: 


the se 


1. When more money is available at 
home for good food, it is spent for wis' 
basic nutritious food. 

9 


] 


On the whole, the young peo) 
themselves seem to want to eat bett 


(Concluded on page 23-T) 


To Your Good Health: 


Our compliments and $25 to Miss Mat 
son. 

Scholastic Teacher invites educators 
tell their practical experience on “How ! 
promote nutrition.” Eight $25 awards fo 
best articles. Send manuscripts to: Directo’ 
Nutrition Program, Scholastic Magazines 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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“AIR RIFLE” with a 100-ton BLAST! 


Imagine mining coal with an “air rifle”! Yet 
that’s exactly what is done today in many 
of America’s modern coal mines. For com- 
pressed air, at a pressure of 10,000 lbs. per 
square inch, is the force that replaces explo- 
sives in bringing down coal ready for loading. 
Here a miner inserts the “air rifle” into a pre- 
drilled hole. He'll “shoot” from a safe position, 
sending the charge of compressed air through 
the tubing shown. Air blasting not only makes 


mining safer, but speeds production, too. 


In mine laboratories like the one shown below, chem- 
ists check samples of graded coal before loading 
railroad cars to make certain that each shipment 
meets each customer's specifications and provides 
the quality as well as grade of coal desired. 





There’s fascination in learning the facts about coal! 
New methods have brought vast changes in mining 
since “pick and shovel” days. To help your classes 
learn about them quickly, we've prepared an inter- 
esting booklet, Pertinent Facts About Coal. For your 
free copies, simply mail the coupon. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


BITJMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES 





More tons of air pumped in than tons of coal re- 
moved is the daily record of modern coal mine 
ventilation. If air-flow readings fall below safety 
standards, inspectors like the man below halt all 
operations until the condition is remedied. 





! 

Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. ST 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me free copies of 

| PERTINENT Facts ABout COAL. 

| Name 7 ee 

| Street 

| City Zone State__ 

| Name of School ——— 

l 
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The T-A-B Dividend Books 


By Max Herzberg 


ERE, once again, if you wish to 
uw use them, are discussion ques- 
tions for January T-A-B CLUB 
selections. We invite teachers to tell us 


about discussions and methods they find 
successful. 


Silas Marner 

Silas Marner is a great novel—George 
Eliot’s masterpiece, most critics agree. 
Some prefer The Mill on the Floss and 
Adam Bede. Silas Marner has one qual- 
ity that, perhaps unconsciously, has 
made it a favorite of American read- 
ers and American schools; its strong 
feeling of democracy, its emphatic op- 
position to caste distinctions. How often 
does George Eliot contrast the gentry 
and the peasant class, the gentleman 
and artisan? Is her sympathy with the 
English so-called lower classes evident? 
What does the outcome of her plot in- 
dicate? Would snobs have approved of 
the solution? What of the use of gold 
as a symbol? Which kind of gold in the 
end gives Silas the 
tion? 


greater consola- 


Lilienthal’s T.V.A. 

Why does Lilienthal call his book, in 
its subtitle, “Democracy on the March?” 
What unusual contributions to Tennes- 
see Valley people did the “Authority” 
make? What problems and obstacles 
did it face? Have there been proposals 
for similar “Authorities” elsewhere in 
U. S.? Mention one or two. 


Trent's Last Case 


Why, in your opinion, is Trent’s Last 
Case regarded as one of the greatest 


Word 


Writing in the 
Library Journal 
Dorothy Buckley of 
New Brunswick, 
N. J., tells with 
what marked suc- 
cess the Teen Age 
Book Club made its 
way into the New 
Brunswick High School. English teach- 
ers and the librarian worked together 
on the project. The T-A-B-Club selec- 
tions were used as the basis for outside 
reading requirements and proved more 
popular, Miss Buckley says, than those 
taken from the usual home reading lists. 
One class produced a T-A-B News, in 
which students the books 


Dorothy Buckley 


described 


detective stories? Is it more than just 
a detective story—a study of character, 
for example, a picture of a certain class 
in society, etc.? Do you like the way in 
which it analyzes human nature and 
gives you a knowledge of psychology? 
Explain how an insight into the way 
people act and feel and think can be 
useful to you. This books brought Ed- 
mund Clerihew Bentley such fame that 
the world forgot his other achieve- 
ments. His specialty was humorous 
verse. He devised a four-line stanza 
which came to be called a “clerihew” 
(his middle name). He made use of 
this form in Biography for Beginners. 
Here’s one—a model of brevity: 


Sir Christopher Wren* 
Sir Christopher Wren 
Said, “I'm going to dine with 
some men. 
If anybody calls, 
Say I’m designing St. Paul’s.” 


The Good Earth 


How, in your opinion, does the “good 
earth” of China as described by Pearl 
Buck compare with the “good earth” 
of the U. S.? Are our advantages 
greater? Do we make full use of them? 
How do social conditions in the two 
countries compare? Is human nature the 
same? What are some strange Chinese 
customs? 


Peabody and The Mermaid 


Do you like fantastic stories of this 
type by Guy and Constance Jones? 


*Famous architect of St. 


London. 


Paul’s Cathedral, 


From New Brunswick 


they had recently read, introducing the 
brief reviews with clever quotations 
and illustrations—in place of the usual 
book report. 

The students themselves have been 
enthusiastic. One of them wrote: “Once 
a month is T-A-B Day in New Bruns- 
wick High. We discuss the current selec- 
tions. After a mental balancing of the 
budget we purchase all five. To thou- 
sands of high school students through- 
out the country Teen Age Books have 
demonstrated that reading is a neces- 
sary part of their lives. 

Teachers too are convinced, accord- 
ing to Miss Buckley, that one of the big 
advantages of the T-A-B Club is the 
good effect of ownership of the books. 


HERZBERG 


Does one have to believe in mermaids {o 
enjoy it? The word mer means sea. You 
may recall Oliver Wendell Holmes 
beautiful line in his poem, The Cha 
bered Nautilius: “ Where the cold sea- 
maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 
The sirens you meet in Homer's Odyssey 
were sea-maids, too, and the Lorelei 
was a dangerous, alluring mermaid, 
about whom Heine composed his 
famous song. There is even a male of 
the species, about whom Matthew Arn- 
old wrote a great poem, The Forsaken 
Merman, that you may wish to read. 

See T-A-B News in Jan. 12 Senior 
Scholastic, p. 31, Practical English, p 
31; World Week, p. 31; Junior Scho- 
lastic, p. 19. 


Of Shaw and Conrad 


According to Bennett Cerf, “In Hol- 
lywood, precocious Leo Guild sought to 
include a Bernard Shaw piece in a new 
anthology. ‘I hope you understand,’ he 
wrote Shaw, ‘that I cannot afford to pay 
your usual fee as I am a very young 
man. Shaw replied, ‘I'll wait for you to 
grow up.” 

Joseph Conrad, famous novelist, once 
said, “Of all the animate objects, of all 
man’s creations, books are the nearest 
to us, for they contain our very 
thoughts, our ambitions, our indigna 
tions, our illusions, our fidelity to truth, 
and our persistent leaning toward error.” 
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NOTICE TO T-A-B CLUBS 


THIS IS A DIVIDEND 
MONTH FOR T-A-B 
CLUB MEMBERS. 


Members are entitled to or- 
der one dividend book for 
every four they have pur- 
chased this term. 

Dividend titles may also be 
purchased and count towards 
more dividends. 

Dividends may be chosen 
from titles described in this 
month’s Scholastic Magazines 
or from any titles offered pre- 
viously this term. 
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OU will now be able to choose 
Y books for student reading from 

lists of the four major publish- 
ers of 25-cent books. 

What this can mean to you in terms 
of good books at low cost you will 
see when you examine the Spring 
Teen Age Book Club selections on 
this page. Note the wide variety of read- 
ing levels represented. There is some- 
thing to suit the reading tastes of 
every boy and girl in junior and senior 
high schools. 

Max Herzberg, chairman of the 
Teen Age Book Club Selection Commit- 
tee, says: “This is the best rounded and 
finest list we have compiled to date.” 

Expansion of Teen Age Club service 
to you and your students becomes pos- 
sible for three reasons: 

First, the four publishers of soft 
cover books—Bantam, Comet, Signet, 
and Pocket Books—agree to let the 
Selection Committee draw from their 
lists of titles. 

Second, the new Comet Book titles 
will be chosen from books that have 
already won popularity with junior high 
school students. 

Third, you and your students will 
receive T-A-B News each month 
through Scholastic classroom magazines 
and Scholastic Teacher. 

Your Selection Committee will be 
ible to pick books from more than 
1,000 titles issued by the four publish- 
ers. To this range of choice the pub- 
lishers add new books at the rate of 
more than 200 per year. 

You will find the new Comet books 
especially appealing. Each has many 
illustrations printed in two colors. The 
type is large and readable. 

For details about the new titles see 
Jan, 12 issue Senior Scholastic, p. 31; 
Practical English, p. 31; and World 
Week, p. 31; Junior Scholastic, p. 19. 

Max Herzberg’s monthly page of 
questions for classroom discussion and 
ther items will help you interest stu- 
lents in books. 

All this adds up to our Happy New 
Year to you—a New Year in which we 
vill make reading promotion easier for 
ou. Why don’t you and your students 
lecide now and thus be assured of a 
teady flow of new books throughout 
he spring? Each book costs only 25 
ents, and there is a dividend book for 
very four purchased. 
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!) Your Teen Age Book Club 
EXPANDS! [y) 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, SPRING, ’49, TITLES 


FEBRUARY 


Tawny, Thomas C. Hinkle. Comet 

A City of Bells, Elizabeth Goudge. Pocket 
Book 

Wild Animals I Have Known, Ernest 
Thompson Seton. Bantam 

The Babe Ruth Story, as told to Bob Con- 
sidine. Pocket Book 

Captains Courageous, Rudyard Kipling. 
Bantam 


MARCH 


Your Own Joke Book, Gertrude Crampton. 
Comet 

Messer Marco Polo, Donn Byrne. Signet 

Seventeen, Booth Tarkington. Bantam 

Meet Me in St. Louis, Sally Benson. Bantam 

Mystery of the Blue Train, Agatha Christie. 
Pocket Book 


APRIL 


Peggy Covers the News, Emma Bugbee. 
Comet 

David Harum, Edward Noyes Westcott. 
Bantam 


Captain from Connecticut. C. S. Forester. 
Bantam 

Bill Stern’s Favorite Baseball Stories. Pocket 
Book 

Genghis Khan, Harold Lamb. Bantam 


MAY 

Skycruiser, Howard M. Brier. Comet 

Voice of Bugle Ann, MacKinlay Kantor. 
Signet 

Treasury of Folk Songs, Sylvia and John 
Kolb. Bantam 

Anna and the King of Siam, Margaret Lan- 
don. Pocket "Book 

Texas Triggers, Eugene 
Pocket Book 


DIVIDENDS 


The Spanish Cave, Geoffrey Household 
Comet 

Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, C. O. 
Skinner. Bantam 

Scaramouche, Rafael Sabatini. Bantam 

The Great Impersonation, E. Phillips Op- 
penheim. Pocket Book 

Vein of Iron, Ellen Glasgow. Signet 


Cunningham 


How to Start Your T-A-B Club 


(Present T-A-B CLUB Organizers please disregard) 


Clip the coupon, fill in and mail 


Or, check the T-A-B CLUB box on your Scholastic return order card. 
You will receive a sample Teen Age Book (see coupon) and complete 
details—no obligation, and no charge, of course—just an oppor- 
tunity to try out this tested reading program for yourself. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, SPRING, ‘49, TITLES 


| would like to try out the T-A-B CLUB plan. 


| have_ 


1 would appreciate complimentary copy of: (check one) 


students (please give number). 


____ Tawny (JR) 


Captains Courageous (SR) (open to users of Scholastic Magazines). 


Mr. 
Miss/Mrs. 





School 





__ _Grade_ 





Address 








City 





Zone =e 
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The 81st 


New Congress Will Make 
History for Education 


Unless all signs fail the 81st 
Congress will make educational 
history in a big way. Predicted 
tor passage are: 

Federal aid 
Senate will 
without 
it passed 


for education. 
probably revote 
hearings the bill 
House 


new 
last 
action again depends on Rules 
Committee. Election pledges 
may overcome 
inski (Mich 


and 


session 


hesitancy. Les- 
, heir to House Ed. 
Labor Comm. chairman- 
ship, will help. 

Scholarships for higher edu- 
cation. May 
Nat'l Sci 
man vetoed 

Library demonstration bill. It 
will go farther. May 

Dept. of Health, 
and Education 
Security 


be combined with 
Fd. scholarships Tru- 


pass 

Welfare, 
Fed. 
Agency to department 
status. Approval likels 

Up for 
these measures: 

NEA-sponsored bill to 
U.S. Office of Education under 
bi-partisan national board of 
Nat’l Grange 
backs this move. It runs counter 
to proposals 


elevating 


discussion will be 


education. ilso 
expected from 
Hoover Comm. gov't replanners. 
Federal aid for 
construction. 
Bill asking for national school 
survey. 


Watch Swiss Deadline 


More than 8,000 students in 
1,100 schools in every state have 
enrolled for the contest 
sponsored by the American So- 
ciety for Friendship with Switz- 
erland. Full information on the 
five subjects is in the hands of 
high principals. First 
trip to Switzerland 
for student and teacher. Other 
awards 100 Swiss watches. 
Entries must be mailed to the 
Society at 8 West 40th 
N.Y. 18,N. Y.. by Jan 


UNESCO Elects 


Beirut 
Me xico § ministe! 


SC hoolhouse 


essay 


SC hool 


prize is a 


Bodet 
of toreign af- 
Julian Huxley 
General of 


The session 


Jaime Torres 


fairs succeeds 
is Director 
UNESCO 


voted a 


also 
seminar in 
and ways 
intellectuals 
budget 


America on illiteracy 
of aiding refugee 
Okayed $782,000 
education projects 


tor 





put | 


new 
| 20.000 
2,000,000 children receive 





at., | 
31, 1949. | 


| Katencamp, Prin., 
Latin | 


Ten Major Educational Events of 1948 


Scholastic Teacher, with an 
assist from Washington Educa- 
tors Dispatch, nominates ten 
major 1948 educational events. 

1. Election of a_ president 
and party pledged to enact in 
1949 the Federal aid bill passed 
by Senate in 1948. 

2. Decision of Gen. Eisen- 
hower and former Gov. Stassen 
to join the educational profes- 
sion. 

Court decision 
forbidding religious instruction 
on public school property. 

4. Resignation of John W. 
Studebaker as U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education to become 


3. Supreme 


vice president, Scholastic Mag- | 


azines. 
5. Rising demand for removal 





of U.S. Office of Education from 
proposed Welfare Dept. and 
placement under a Nat'l Bd. 
of Education. 

6. Introduction of sodium 
fluorine to improve children’s 
teeth. 

7. Increased enrollment 
higher education in 
decreased veteran 

8. Abolition of separate 
schools for Negroes in New 
Jersey; regional program for 
Negro graduate schools in South. 

9. Action by Am. Library 
Assn. and Social Studies and 
English Councils against book 
and periodical banning. 
the 


for 
spite of 
registration. 


10. Passage of Smith- 


| Mundt Bill for Information and 
| Educational Exchange. 





One Forward 


One step forward; two steps 
back. So reports the NEA. 
Teacher salaries rose 
$2,500 average to $2,750. But 
inflation cut value to $1,571 
prewar. Teacher average is $250 
below average for all employed 
persons. Teac hers on emergency 
certificates dropped 4,000. But 
wave of pupils 
positions. 


from 


creates 
Result: 
im- 


new 


paired education. 
Only in hs. field are we grad- 
uating enough new teachers. 





MISS BROOKS—2 VIEWS 


Last month we asked: Should 
the profession accept Our Miss 
Brooks, wise-cracking teacher on 
CBS. Sun. 9:30 p.m. EST? 
Herewith two opinions: 

“Surely, here in 
have accepted “Miss Brooks’ as 
‘one of ours’ —a most interesting 
radio program.—Box 1976, 
Warren, Ariz. 

“Regarding Our Miss Brooks, 


we town 


I think it exaggerated and far- ! 


fetched. . . . It is not a credit 
to the profession.”"—M. B. L., 
Trout Run, Pa. 





To Win Teen Age Friends for Better Nutrition 


High 
| area in nutrition education. This 
is the consensus of the National 


school is the problem 


on Health 
Scho- 


Advisory Committee 
and Nutrition, guide of 
lastic Magazines’ program 

Members conferring at Scho- 
lastic are: left 
to right Joseph McKenney, 
Dir. Physical Ed., Public 
Schools, Boston, Mass.; Chester 
City College, 
Mrs. O. G. 
Hankins, pres., D.C. Parent 
Teachers Assn., Washington, 
D.C.; Mrs. Ruth H. Roy, Nurse, 
Montclair H.S., Montclair, N.J.; 


headquarte rs 


Baltimore, Md.; 





Miss Ruth Powell, State 
Lunch Program, State 
Little Rock, Ark.; Prof. Clara 
Taylor, Head, Nutrition Dept., 
Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ., N.Y.; Don 
Scholastic Magazines; John W. 
Studebaker, chairman. 

The liked the 
cartoons hard-hit- 
ting articles in Scholastic class- 
room They 
numerous suggestions. They 


School 
Dept., 


committee 
and_ breezy 
magazines. 


agreed that somehow ways must 
be found to halt the teen-ager’s 
usual through or 


breakfast and other meals. 


race past 


Lay man, 


; ¢ ode. 
offered | 





Comic Books 
Under Fire 


Murder and Sex Arouse 
PTA and Others to Act 


Comic book publishers, lik: 
McGee, are finding “it ain't 
funny.” The PTA, police chief: 
psychologists, etc., pursue them 
more hotly than any pen and 
ink villain. Albany, N.Y. banned 
62 comic books; Indianapolis 
52. More than fifty cities con 
ducted book 


campaigns. 


comic clean-up 
In Chicago in one com 
book examined PTA found this 
\ wife wins a radi 
jackpot. Envious husband carves 


gentle tale: 


out an ice club, cracks her 
the head. Ice melts. No weapor 
Perfect crime. 

Listen to what reporter Al- 
bert Deutsch found: “The comi 
book I before 
Secrets) demonstrates to th 
child reader how to gouge eyes 
with the thumb, choke off the 
windpipe, kick an opponent in 


have me (7 


the stomach or shins, flatten his 
arch with the heel, bite his ears 
kick in the liver area,. puncl 
him in the spine, etc. All this 
under the protective title, ‘self- 
defense.’ ” 

Protests boiling up from local 
and state PTA groups brought 
forth action by the 
office. “We will not be 
by psychologists who say comics 
‘sublimate children’s natural! 
bent to violence,” one official 
told Scholastic Teacher. “Or by 
freedom of press pleas. Or by 
efforts to place responsibilities 
for selection on parents. W: 
take little stock in new-bor 
codes. Many comics come fro 


national 


swerve dd 


fly-by-night companies. TI 
PTA will fight these murderous 
sexy comic books.” 

In Washington the clean- 
campaign extended to rad 
motion pictures, and televisi 
Five industry groups met w 
31 national church, patriotic 
education groups. 

To take off the heat c 
book publishers (only 40 
adopted 
national 
James 
York ( 
Tead, 
librat 

pil 


cent, no mayors) 
Also at 
committee: 
Wade, retired New 
supt., Ordway 

Charles F. 
Cartoonists 


new 
visory 


Gosnell, 
began to 
irate parents as bluenoses 
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Teaching Aids for Junior Scholastic 
BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Barbados—(pp. 6-11) 
Aims for the Pupil 


l. To learn a few facts about the 
early history of Barbados. 

2. To find out how the cultivation of 
sugar set up a “triangular trade.” 

3. To learn about the natural en- 
vironment of Barbados, and the way in 
which some of the apparent disadvan- 
tages were overcome by the popula- 
tion. 

4. To learn how George Washington 
found a kind of “health insurance” in 
Barbados. 


Procedure 

Certain of the following study steps 
may be. assigned for written work. 

1. The pupils read the article. 

2. Each pupil makes a drawing from 
a box containing slips of paper upon 
which the following words and figures 
have been written: West Indian, Co- 
lumbus, George Washington, volcanoes, 
coral, Africa, Portuguese, 1949 minus 
1605, 21 years and 40 colonists, “ James 
King of England—,” Jamestown, British 
Guiana, 40 Arawak Indians, Dutch 
sugar. Consulting the Junior Scholastic 
article the pupils will discover what 
connection exists between the words or 
figures and the island of Barbados. 

West Indian: Barbados is one of the 
West Indian islands. 

Columbus: There is no record of Co- 
lumbus ever having landed on this 
island. 

George Washington: With his 
brother Lawrence, George Washing- 
ton once visited Barbados. 

volcanoes: Barbados is not of vol- 
canic origin as are most of the West In- 
dian islands. 

coral: Like Trinidad, Barbados is a 
coral island. 

Africa: Ocean currents have swept 
African plants all the way to Barbados. 

Portuguese: It is probable that Bar- 
bados was discovered by the Portu- 
guese. 

1949 minus 1605: This problem in 
subtraction will give us the number of 
years that Barbados has been a British 
island. 

21 years and 40 colonists: Twenty- 
me years elapsed before forty colonists 
came to settle the island claimed by 
England. 

“James King of England—”: In 1605 
the crew of a British ship wrote these 
words on a cross which they erected on 
a tree on the island of Barbados. 


British Guiana: Barbados settlers sent 
to British Guiana to learn what crops 
they should plant. 

Forty Arawak Indians: From British 
Guiana came Arawak Indians to teach 
the Barbados settlers how to farm in 
the tropics. 

Dutch sugar: The Dutch got posses- 
sion of Brazil and began to expand the 
sugar industry. 

3. To explain the expansion of trade 
and slavery the teacher draws two cups 
on the board, labeling one tea, the other 
coffee. Below the cups she writes the 
following outline, asking the class to 
interpret it: 


more ' sugar 

more land in the New World 

more laborers in the field 

kidnapping of Englishmen and Afri- 
cans 

use of prison labor. 


4. To show the relationship between 
the West Indies and the British colonies 
in North America a pupil makes several 
rough drawings of sailing vessels lying 
off the island of Barbados. Consulting 
the article in the magazine, the class 
names the cargo to be unloaded and 
tells what cargo is to be sent to the col- 
onies from the West Indies. 


From the 


From New England West Indies 
lumber sugar 


packaged beef and pork molasses 


dairy products coffee 
horses cotton 
candles ginger 
whale oil pimento 


Yankee manufactures 


From New York and Pennsylvania 


wheat and other grains vegetables 

flour potatoes 

bread barrels 

salted meat candles 
lumber 


5. Slave-produced sugar and mo- 
lasses meant trade and wealth, and 
these in turn created a demand for 
more production and more slaves. The 
teacher will draw a triangle on the 
board and will then invite a pupil to 
demonstrate the three-cornered trade 
that developed between Barbados, New 
England, and the African Gold Coast. 
Example 1: The Triangle of Trade 


New England to Africa: 


rum shirts 
manufactured goods _ chains 

pots “African iron.” 
food 


Africa to West Indies: 

slaves ivory 

gold dust pepper 

West Indies to New England: sugar 
and molasses. 
Example 2: The Triangle of Trade 

Rum—Slaves—Molasses 

New England—Africa—Barbados 

5. The class will discuss the follow- 
ing matters: 

(1) the significance of rum and 

chains in the cargo landed in 


Africa 

(2) the part played by the Negro 
chieftains 

(3) the passage from Africa to Bar- 
bados 


(4) the stopping of the slave trade 
and the abolition of slavery 
6. With the cooperation of the class 
a pupil will list the northern places 
most interested in the West Indies 
trade: 


Ipswich, Mass. 
Salem, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Newport, R. I. 
New London, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Windsor. Conn. 
New York. 


7. When George Washington went 
to Barbados in 1751 and caught small- 
pox, he developed an immunity to a 
dangerous disease which later raged 
among the troops he commanded dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. A_ pupil 
will read aloud the paragraph which 
tells about this one visit Washington 
made outside his own country. 

8. The class will list those features 
of the natural environment of Barbados 
that present great dfficulties, and will 
give the reasons why two of them are 
hard to control. 


(1) shallow soil that is easily worn 
out (The base of the island is 
coral and the soil is a thin layer 
on top of the coral.) 

(2) hurricanes (Because the island 
is flat nothing offers protection 
against the winds of a tropical 
hurricane. ) 

(3) droughts 

(4) insects 

9. Against these difficulties the class 

will set whatever advantages of environ- 
ment Barbadians enjoy: 

(1) fertile soil 

(2) level land 

(3) pleasant climate 

(4) excellent position for world trade 
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(5) coral which acts as filter for un- 
derground supply of pure water 
10. Hardships have forced the Bar- 
badians to think of new ways of doing 
things. Aided by the class two pupils 
will list some of the achievements of 
the people of Barbados. 
(1) developed wind mills 
(2) developed methods of entich- 
ing the soil 
(3) improved 
cane 
(4) developed hardier crops, partic- 
ularly sugar cane 
(5) cleaned up the island 
(6) tapped the pure underground 
water supply 
(7) increased 


1) 
2) 


processing of sugar 


crops. by _ scientific 


tarming 

(8) planted a variety of crops 

(The class will compare the Barba- 
dians’ struggles with their environment 
with efforts put forth by the Nor- 
wegians, the Dutch, and the Danes in 
contending with nature.) 

ll. The advantages of planting a 
variety of crops as compared with the 
practice of one-crop farming will be 
dscussed by the class. 

12. Several pupils will each tell one 
thing they have learned from the stories 
of Andrew and Ray about life in Bar- 
bados. 


A PLAY: The Triangle of Trade 


The storv of the triangular trade of 
an earlier day can be told through role 
playing and extemporaneous dialogue. 
Using the following outline, several sets 
of players may try their skill at portray- 
Ing the story. 

Scene 1: The first leg of the triangular 
voyage. The captain of a New England 
sailing vessel bound for the Gold Coast 
walks the deck soliloquizing about his 
cargo, his plans for a Africa, 
the vovage to Barbados, and the return 
trip to New England with the hold full 
of molasses. 


deal in 


Scene 2: The second leg of the tri- 
angular voyage. A young African boy 
in irons lies in the hold of the ship. He 
soliloquizes about the beauty of his 
homeland, the friends in his far-away 
village, the horrors of the slave ship, 
and the unknown fate that awaits him 
at the end of the dreadful voyage. 

Scene 3: The end of the third leg of 
the triangular voyage. The captain is 
back in Salem. Standing on the dock he 
tells another captain about the sugar 
and molasses in the hold of his ship, 
about the rum business, and about his 
last trip to the Gold Coast. “Before 
American independence was won Eng- 
land tried to cut off our trade with all 
parts of the world,” he says. The sec- 
ond sea captain raises a question. “What 
do you suppose the Declaration of In- 
dependence means,” he asks, “by say- 
ing that all men are created equal, and 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness?” 


Ohio Basin Gets a Scrubbing— 

(p. 5) 

1. What has caused the Ohio River 
to become so dirty? (Factories have 
dumped waste into it and sewers empty 
into it.) 

2. What agencies are setting the 
clean-up campaign in motion? (Fed- 
eral, state, and local governments. ) 

3. What Act did President Truman 
sign last summer that will aid such 
clean-up campaigns? (The Water Pol- 
lution Act. ) 

4. Read aloud from your Junior 
Scholastic about the “Pittsburgh Plan.” 


The Art Director—(p. 12) 


1. Define a process shot. (A movie 
of a movie) 

2. Who is the art director of “The 
Fountainhead”? (Edward Carrere of 
Warner Brothers.) 

3. What are some of the responsibili- 
ties of the art director in film making? 
(Estimating cost of sets, sketching sets, 
planning exits and entrances, working 
with costume department, planning for 
the cameraman, electrician, sound en- 
gineer, and actor) 

4. Members of the class' might 
choose a play or short story and pretend 
it is being made into a movie. They 
make up a list of sets which will be 
needed and describe each set. 

Next the artist (or artists) 
makes sketches of some or all of the 


class 


scenes listed and make mode's out of 
cardboard. Other class members may 
help with the cutting or coloring once 
the outlines have been drawn. 

When the models are completed, an- 
other group of students becomes the 


“prop” department and lists furnis!)- 
ings for the sets. Still another gro 
becomes the costume department a) 
decides what the players are to wear. 
If the movie is to be in Technicolor, «|| 
groups must consult together on colors 
to be used in models, furniture, and 
costumes, 


The January Sky—(p. 13) 


Suggested New Year Resolution: “I 
shall look up at the sky at least one 
half hour on every clear night through- 
out 1949.” 

Review Sky Lesson: The Big Dipper 
(in Ursa Major, the Big Bear); Sirius, 
the Dog Star (in Canis Major, the Big 
Dog); Orion (mightv hunter); Taurus 
(the Bull). 

January “morning stars”; Venus, Ju- 
piter, Saturn. 

January “evening 
and Mars. 

Phases of the Moon: Make a moon 
calendar on the blackboard. 


QUICK- QUIZ 


Ten auestions for a five-minute test. 


stars”; Mercury 


1. How many nations belong to the 
U. N.? (58) 

2. Where will the U. N. General As- 
sembly meet next April? (Flushing 
Meadows, N. Y.) 

3. Who first described the Four Free- 
doms? (Franklin D. Roosevelt) 

4. What was the first crop the Bar 
badians planted? (Tobacco) 

5. From whom did the Barbadians 
learn the method of making sugar? (The 
Dutch) 

6. What kind of a base does Barbados 
have? (Coral) 

7. Who discovered Barbados? (The 
Portuguese ) 

8. Who taught the Barbadians how 
to plant their first crops? (Arawak In- 
dians) 

9. To what country does Barbados 
belong? (Britain) 

10. What park has just celebrated its 
first anniversary? (Everglades National 


Park) 





Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 19 


ACKOSS: 1-sand; 5-Camden; 7-up; 8-web; 10- 
apt; 12-N. J.; 14-war; 16-Va.; 17-weed; 19 
20-as; 2l-awrv; 22-on; 23-is; 24-case; 25-no 
la; 27-ores; 28-n.w.; 29-sit; 32-Ky.; 33-den; 
coo;_36-do; 37-Edison; 40-dart. 

DOWN: 1-sap; 2-a.m.: 3-N. D.; 4-dew; 5-cut, ' 
new; 9-Bayonne; 10-avails; 11-Passaic; 12-Newas 
13-Jersey; 15-renown; 17-Waco; 18-dyes; 31-' 0; 
33-don; 35-odd; 36-dot; 38-Ia., 39-sr. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 23 


1. BARBADOS: 1-a; 2-c; 3-a; 4-b; 5-a; 6- 

2. JANUARY SKY: 1-Orion; 2-Europe; 3-r 

3. NEWS ROUNDUP: 1-genocide; 2-the w 
cleaner; 3-Yellowstone; 4-India; 5-Republic 
Ireland; 6-Declaration of Human Rights; 7-] 
and Arabs. 

4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Big Dip 


2-Louisiana heron; 3-sweet potatoes. 





